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LETTER FROM MAUCH CHUNK. 
— or THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

A Delightful Bethlehem—Valley of the 
Dahigh—The Unitas Fratrum—Lakes and 
Cascades— Water Gap Gnadenhutten— The 
Martyred Missionarice—Fort Allen— Colonel 


Dr. Franklin—Reo. Mr. _Beatly— Prayers 


Maven Pa., June 27, 1859. 
Editors— 


Messrs. Did you ever visit this 
city among the mountains? Per you 
have, and know it to be located amid some 
of the most bold and impressive scenery of 
this grand old Commonwealth of Peunsyl- 
vania. If you you should et 
the approachin a without a 
visit to this 1 on. Meantime it 
may not be uninteresting to you and your 
readers to hear something of a locality 
from which is derived so much comfort for 
shivering thousands. 

We left your rectangular city on Satur- 
day morning, and after a delightfal ride 
through old Bucks aod Montgomery, we 
reached the Valley and the banks of the 
Lehigh about noon. The North 
vania Railroad strikes this river at Bethle- 
hem, the beautiful little metropolis of the 
Unitas Fratrum, whence has emanated so 
many influences to bless the heathen of our 
own and of other lands. It is still a mission- 
ary town; for the Society still derives a 
revenue from the real estate, and I believe 
thoy still consider it their centre of opera- 
tions. Here they have their large and well 

inted Female Seminary, one of the 
oldest, and once the most renowned institu- 
tion of the kind in this country, and still 
ranking respectably. Here, too, is their 
in the ante-rooms of which 
are to be seen the portraits of many of their 
missionaries. Here is their large, beautiful, 
and neatly kept cemetery, with its severely 
simple ornaments—its long ranges of green 
d grave-mounds, each marked by a 
ol square slab of marble, laid above the 
m of the silent sleeper; its snowy white 
contrasting beautifully with the verdure amid 
which it re Bethlehem is a beautiful 
spot, worthy a visit for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its missionary memories. It 
will ever be dear to the lovers of Christ 
and of missions, so long as the names of 
Christian, David, Zinzendorf, and their self- 
denying brethren and successors shall be 
remembered. At Bethlehem our car is hon- 
outed by the accession of one United States 
Senator, one ex-Senator, and two members 
of Congress; and we sweep along the sinu- 
osities of the Lehigh, past Allentown, Cata- 
sauqua, Slatington, and several other villages 
that have spruog up upon its banks within 
the last twenty years. The Lebigh naviga- 
tion is effected by canal and slackwater, and 
as there is much fall in the river, there is a 
necessity for numerous dams, some of which 
are quite high, creating artificial cataracts, 
whose bright waters leap in broad sheets, 
extending from shore to shore, and refiect- 
ing, with fine effect, the splendours of the 
sun. The artificial lakes or pools created 
by these dams are deep and placid bodies 
of water; and except when rippled by the 
passing barges, reflect, with the mirror’s 
truthfulness, the scenery, now beautiful as 


Eden, now bold as the Alps, that skirts 


their shores. The broad acres of Lehigh 
and Northampton, one while rolling in gen- 
tle hills and-again stretching in level plains, 
are now waving in emerald and gold, just 
ready for the scythe and the sickle, or (in 
more modern phrase) for the mower and the 
reaper. Whilst here and there the flame 
and emoke of the furnace, and the clatter 
of the manufketory, gave proof that the 
wealth of this beautiful region is not all in 
its surface soil. 

Railroad travel is unfavourable to accur- 
ate observation, and to the enjoyment of 
the beautiful and the sublime. The beau- 
ties and grandeurs of landscape sweep past 
you with the velocity of a fever-dream; and 
as for combining rural sounds with rural 
sights, as you are hurled along by steam, 
the thing is not to be thought of. The 
everlasting clatter of the machinery, with 
which you are moving, annihilates all sound 
beside. But for this a ride up the Lehigh 
would yield much of that sweet combination 
of sights and sounds which is so exquisite 
an element of rural enjoyment, and which 
Cowper has made immortal in his matchless 
verse. But for this villanous clatter, and 
roar, and whistle, and shriek, these cas- 
cades would huve a voice 

To lull the spirit while they fill the mind.” 


Yon boat horn’s echoes, as they leap from 
hill to hill, would reach our ears with 
soothing cadence; and those warblers of 
the field and forest, that now fly trembling 
from our train, as from some monster ana- 
conda, would linger near our path with 
cheerful song. Why cannot man do things 
quietly? When God works, all is done 
with sublime silence and serenity. Man’s 
mightiest efforts must be marked by noise 
and clatter, and blaze and smoke. 

One of the finest water-passes in our 
country is the one through which we passed 
after leaving Slatington—the “Lehigh Wa- 
Here the Kittanning, or Blue 
Mountain, which comes sweeping like a tall 

iant from the South-West, is suddenly cut 
fn twain by the glittering blade (the river, ) 
that lies calmlyin the bottom of the huge wild 
chasm it has made. It is a magnificent scene. 
The segments of the mountain stand vis a vis 
frowning at each other across the placid 
stream, here thrown into a deep, broad arti- 
ficial lake. The huge rocks, some standing 
stalwart and erect as God's hand left them 
some thrown in prostrate, wild confusion, by 
the convulsion of nature that formed the 


chasm-—all gray with the bleach of centu- 


ries—some crested with pine —some mantled 
with moss. In yonder spacious hotel (Gap 
Hotel,“) once kept by my friend, Thomas 
Craig, many a good breakfast have I eaten ; 
and if you visit the Gap, I promise you the 
like good cheer; for his family still are 
there, though he is gone. 

Six miles further on, and we come to 


ground that is classic in the history of Penn- 
sylvania and of Christian missions. On 


your right hand, across the river, you see 
the site of Fort Allen, now occupied by the 
village of Weisport. And on your left is 
Gnadenhutten, once the seat of a flourishing 


_ Moravian mission, and, alas! the scene of 
_massacre and the grave of martyrs. Both have 
a bistory. In the year 1746 the Moravian 


missionaries, and the converted Mohegan 
Indians, driven from Shekomeko and Patch- 
„the former in New York, the latter 
in Connecticut, found an asylum at Fried- 
enshuetten, near Bethlehem, for a shart 
time; but soon came to this spot, and estab- 
lished a mission on the Mahoning, about a 
mile from the place at which that stream 
enters the Lehigh. Here was, for a season, 
a happy and useful Christian community. 
The Indian” congregation alone numbered 
five hundred, besides the brethren and their 
wives aud children. Here the devoted 
Brainerd, with some of his Indian converts 
from the forke of the Delaware, visited 
them, on his way to the Susquehanna. 

In 1754 they took a position on the other 
side of the Lehigh, and erected buildings 
upon the beautiful plain, where afterwards 
Fort Allen was built, and where Weisport 
now stands. All things were going on in a 

ful and flourishing condition, when 
dock’s defeat, in 1755, left the frontier 
exposed, and at the same time encouraged 


inroads of the Indians that adhered to 
France. On the 24th of November in that 
year, the French Indians attacked the set- 
tlement, burnt the mission buildings on the 
Mahoning, and murdered eleven of the mis- 
sion family. The inhabitants at Gnadenhut- 
ten hearing the firing and seeing the flames, 
fi-d to the woods. The Christian Indians 
offered to fight, but the missionaries advised 
against it; and the whole congregation again 
sought at Bethlehem. A broad mar- 
ble slab now marks the grave of the martyr- 
ed missionaries. Their remains were col- 
lected from the ashes and ruins and buried 
here shortly after the French and Indians 
retired. The slab, after the Moravian fash- 
ion, lies flat on the ground, and bears the 
following inscription : 

‘To the memory of Gotlieb and Christiana 
| Anders, with their child Johanna; Martin 
and Susanna Nitsmann, Ann Christianna 
Sensemann, Leonhard Gattermyer; Chris- 
tian Fabricius, clerk; George Shuegger, 
John Frederick Lesley and Martin Presser, 
who lived here at Guadenhutten unto the 
Lord, and lost their lives in a surprise from 
Indian Warriors, November 24th, 1755. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints. Psalm exvi. 15.” In 
January, 1756, Colonel Benjamin Franklin 
(for he wasa Colonel of Pennsylvania troops 
as well as an LL.D., which means, I sup- 
pose, Doctor of Leading Lightning, ) marched 
up the Lehigh at the head of five hundred 
and sixty men, arrived at desolate Gua- 
denhutten,“ and built the fort which he 
named Allen, in honour of William Allen 
of Philadelphia, an eminent citizen. Yon- 
der, behind that large brick house, is 
‘‘Franklin’s well,“ still so called, because 
he caused it to be dug for the supply of the 
Fort. The men who dug it have passed 
away—the sage who ordered the work is 
gone—generations have drunk of its cool 
bright waters, and still it supplies them in 
uofailing abundance. Franklin gives, in 
his Memoirs, an interesting account of this 
expedition, in which he seems to treat his 
military career as rather a burlesque inter- 
lude amid the graver drama of hislife. ‘TI 
undertook this military business, says he, 
“though 1 did not conceive myself well 
qualified for it.“ 

He mentions an incident, which would 
make some of our intenser temperance men 
show the white of their eyes; but which il- 
lustrates the state of public sentiment then 
existing. ‘ We had for our chaplain,” says 
the philosopher colonel, “a zealous Presbyte- 
rian minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained 
to me that the men did not generally attend 
his prayers and exhortations. When they 
enlisted they were promised, besides pay 
and provisions, a gill of rym a day, which 
was punctually served out to them, half in 
the morning and half in the evening; and 
I observed they were punctual in attending 
to receive it: upon which I said to Mr. 
Beatty, ‘It is, perhaps, below the dignity of 
your profession to act as steward of the rum; 
but if you were to distribute it out only just 
after prayers, you would have them all 
about you.’ He liked the thought, under- 
took the task, and with the help of a few 
hands to measure out the liquor, executed it 
to satisfaction; and never were prayers 
more generally and more punctually attend- 
ed.” Mr. Beatty, as you well know, was 
the ancestor of Mrs. Dr. Steel of Abington, 
and of Rev. Dr. C. C. Beatty of Steuben- 
ville; and of not a few of our most excel- 
lent people. He was pastor at Neshaminy, 
in Bucks county, but died in the Island of 
Barbadoes, whilst on a mission to collect 
money for Princeton College. 

But bere Iam at the end of my paper, 
and have not got you to the city of the Gor- 
ges yet. Well, well, I'll have to write 
another letter, (if this is judged readable, ) 
‘in which there will be more of the descrip- 
tive and reminiscent. Meantime I remain 
your faithful NxshANOck. 


LETTER FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Carcaco, June 29th, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—It has been thought that 
an occasional letter from the North-west by 
one resident here, daguerreotyping matters 
of public interest as they occur in this re- 
gion, might not prove an unacceptable con- 
tribution to your columns. 

The North-west is understood to embrace 
all that region lying north of the line of the 
Ohio river and west of the city of Cincin- 
nati, as far each way as the country has be- 
come settled, of which region the city of 
Chicago is, by common consent, regarded 
not only as the geographical, but the com- 
mercial, financial, educational, and railway 
centre. I find myself at this time in this 
city of Chicago, and it is of it that I propose 
now to speak. 

RAPID GROWTH OF CHICAGO. 


Twenty-five years ago the site of Chicago 
was a low, flat, sandy plain, known only as 
a mere frontier trading post, and occupied 
by a few Indian wigwams; now there is 
here a city containing a population of 130,- 
000, and with a lumber and grain trade 
larger than that of any city in the world. 
Its growth in trade, commerce, and popula- 
tion, and its progress in substantial improve- 
ments, and all the means of physical com- 
fort, intellectual culture, and social and 
moral elevation, are, doubtless, without a 
parallel. If any of your readers, who may 
not be familiar with the character and pro- 
gress of this young and vigorous emporium, 
feel inclined to regard these statements as 
extravagant, let them look at the statistics. 
In 1840 the population of Chicago was 
4470, in 1850 it had grown to 28,269, 
and the best informed claim for it now 
130,000. The grain trade began in 1838 
with the shipment of 39 bags of wheat; last 
year it exceeded 20,000,000 bushels of 
grain. As to the lumber trade, the annua: 
—— of which for 1847 were 32,000, 
— of feet, whilst in 1857 it was 459,000, 


Let any of your readers step into any of 
the one hundred and ten trains of curs ar- 
riving and departing daily from this city, 
and make a visit to Chicago, and taking 
lodgings at the Tremont, Richmond, or 
Briggs Hotel, walk out Lake, Randolph, or 
Washington streets, and then turn down 
Lasalle, Clark, or State streets, then cross 
over and return by Wabash or Michigan 
Avenues, and then pass on to the north 
side, and Ict them survey the massive busi- 
ness blocks, the public buildings, and 
private residences, which, for costliness 
or materials, style of architecture, com- 
modiousness of arrangement and impos- 
ing appearance, are scarcely excelled in any 
of the older cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board; and as they survey all these facili- 
tses for business, and means of moral, 
intellectual, and social improvement and 
enjoyment, let them remember that they 
have all sprung up for the most part within 
the last ten years, and then let them say 
ik they do not afford evidence of a most 
— * growth. But some may ask, 
are the educational, the moral, and the reli- 
gious forces in this capital of the North-west 
keeping pace with the physical, commercial, 
and social? 


MORALS. 
If Chicago bas her giants in enterprise 


E trade, in manufactures in wealth, and 


fin public spirit, it must also be adniitted 


that she has her giants in wickedness. 
There is doubtless, in proportion to her 
population, as much of the spirit of fraud, 
of public and private corruption, intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, profanity, and crime, 
as in any city of its size in the Union. 
The proportion of drinking saloons is enor- 
mous, and the amount of public and private 
Sabbath desecration is said to be fearful. 
Excursions to gardens, parks, and groves, 
upon the Sabbath, are common in the sum- 
mer season; while over one hundred places 
for drinking and amusements are said to be 
kept open on Sabbath evenings during the 
winter. These means of Sabbath recrea- 
tion,” as they are called, are of course 
means of Sabbath dissipation and profana- 
tion, and all tend to social demoralization, 
or to moral degradation. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


But Chicago is not wanting in educa- 
tional and religious influences. Besides her 
ample and admirable provision in the way 
of public schools and various private aca- 
demies; and besides having all the leading 
evangelical denominations pretty fully re- 
presented, with church organizations, church 
edifices, able and active ministers, and ear- 
nest and efficient members, Chicago is fast 
becoming the greatest centre of theological 
institutions in our whole country. No 
less than five Theological Seminaries are 
about to be established here. The Metho- 
dists have their Biblical Institute and Uni- 


the city. The Baptists are founding a 
University with a theological department 
on the south side of the city. The Con- 
gregationalists have opened their Seminary, 
the buildings for the accommodation of 
which they expect to erect upon grounds 
selected on the west side. Our New-school 
brethren have founded the Lynd University 
upon the Lake shore, a little north of the 
city, towards which they were aided by the 
munificent donation of $100,000 from Mr. 
Sylvester Lynd. And our own Assembly 
are about establishing here the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary for the North-west, 
aided by the equally liberal donation of 
$100,000 from Mr. C. H. McCormick, and 
towards which we have still another most 
liberal offer of six acres of land within the 
city limits, on the west side, by Mr. Charles 
Macalester of Philadelphia, which ground 
is estimated here as worth $40,000. These 
several Institutions, when fully equipped 
and opened, in connection with the other 
educational establishments, must exert a 

werful influence, and go far towards civ- 
ilizing and Christianizing the masses con- 
gregating here. 

The position and prospects of our own 
denomination, though hitherto not as they 
should have been, are now full of hope and 

romise. We have three churches, the 
orth Church, on the north side of the 
river, of which the Rev. Dr. Rice is pastor; 
the South Church, on the south side, of 
which the Rev. Mr. Henry is pastor; and 


the Central Church, of which the Rev. Mr. 


Nesbit is pastor. 
THE NEW SEMINARY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


On Tuesday morning last the Directors 
of the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, chosen by the last General Assembly, 
met in the North Church, and organized by 
the election of the Rev. S. S. Wilson of 
Rock Island, Illinois, as President, and Rev. 
J. M. Farris of Rockford, Illinois, as Sec- 
— There were present twenty-three 
members out of the forty appointed, which, 
considering the season of the year, and the 
distance at which so many of them reside, 
is regarded a fair attendance. 

The deliberations of the Board have been 
entirely harmonious, and much important 
business was transacted. The Board, after 
full discussion, fixed the salary of the Pro- 
fessors, resolved to open the Seminary in 
September next for the reception of students, 
elected Rev. R. P. Farris of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, and Mr. C. S. Spring of Chicago, their 
financial agents, to canvass the churches, in 
order to raise additional. funds for the en- 
dowment, the erection of buildings, pur- 
chase of a library, founding scholarships, 
and defrayment of incidental expenses. The 
Professors’ salaries were fixed at $3000, Dr. 
Rice generously declining any compensation. 
The Board also appointed an Executive 
Committee of nine, to whom they referred 
the details of business in regard to funds 
and sites for the Institution, boarding ac- 
commodations for the students, and lecture- 
rooms for the Professors and adjourned this 
evening after a session of two days, to meet 
again, in the same place, on the fourth Tues- 
day of October, which time they fixed for 
the inauguration of the Professors, each Pro- 
fessor being expected to deliver an inaugu- 
ral address, and all to be charged by the 
Rev. 8. 8. Wilson, the President of the 
Board. 

The Professors elect, Rev. Drs. N. L. 
Rice, Willis Lord, L. I. Halsey, and Wil- 
liam M. Scott, were all present, and are ex- 
pected to accept their appointments, and 
enter upon their duties in September. 

A building has been offered for the tem- 
porary accommodation of the Institution, con- 
taining rooms already furnished, ample for 
the accommodation of thirty students, with 
rooms also suitable for recitation and lec- 
ture purposes. And it is intended to fur- 
nish students with rooms and boarding on 
as advantageous terms as any of the other 
Seminaries of the Church. 

The influence of this Institution upon 
our churches in this city, and the region 
round about, it is believed will be most sal- 
utary. We who are here feel our hands 
already strengthened and our hearts en- 
couraged by the progress which has been 
made. Our young men will be educated 
upon the ground on which they are to 
labour, accustomed to and satisfied with the 
state of things common here. With all 
their associations and habits binding and 
adapting them to the region which is to be 
the field of their future ministerial labours. 

It is to be hoped that the Board of Direc- 
tors chosen will have all the wisdom and 
energy needful for carrying forward this 
very important enterprise, and that they 
will not suffer it to be crippled or embar- 
rassed in the outset, as so many education 
Institutions in the West have been, by 
running it into debt. It is an easy matter 
for a Board to meet and vote funds for this 
and that object, when they have no funds 
in hand, and do not know exactly whence 
they are to come. It would be far safer, if 
not wiser, as a general thing, to vote no 
funds for any object until the ways and 
means are clear. 

It is to be further hoped, after what the 
General Assembly bas done, that all our 
winisters and churches of the entire North- 
west will heartily unite in the support of 
this Seminary. God, in his providence, has 
given the Presbyterian Church a great w6rk 
to do in the North-west, and placed her in 
a most favourable attitude for its accom- 
plishment. We have no time to stop and 
dispute about personal or local matters. 
Our mission asa Church is to preach the 

pel to the heterogeneous masses settling 


in our towns and cities, along our lakes and 
rivers, and over these broad prairies. And 
never can we have a more favourable time 
for the occupancy of this inviting field than 
the present moment affords. Every ad- 
vance we now make will tell largely upon 


our future strength and progress. Every 


versity at Evanstown, a few miles north of 


| 


field we now lose will be pre-occupied by 
others, and be lost to us, perhaps, for ever. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LOCATION. 

The Seminary has been most happily 
located. Chicago is but in its infancy. 
There is no reason why its growth in the 
future shall not be as marvellous as it has 
been during the last ten years of the past. 
It must keep . with the t North- 

west, of which it is the natural centre-key 

and outlet. The resources of the country 
around it are not half developed. Its situa- 
tion at the head of the great chain of lakes 
which lead by canals and rivers to the 
broad Atlantic; its immense system of rail- 
ways, tapping all the great channels of 
trade, intersecting at every important point 
the rich and fertile country which sur- 
rounds it, and still stretching away to the 
valleys of the Missouri, the Platte and the 
Big Sioux on the west, and to those of the 
Saskatchewan and the Red river on the 
north. With such nataral and acquired ad- 
vantages, Chicago cannot but continue to 
be the great commercial emporium of the 
North-west, and the most important interior 
commercial port on the continent. 

Let the friends of our Church and of a 
pure gospel then give to the financial agents 
of this Institution all the aid and encour- 
agement in their power, and let this blessed 
work go forward. And as many who are 
| residents in the older States have large 

investments in the real estatg and business 
| interests of the West; as these investments 
and all the branches of trade in which they 
are concerned are greatly euhanced in value 
by the labours, ptivations, and means of the 
people of the West; and as the expenses 
of living in the East are greatly reduced 
by the products of the West, it is but rea- 
sonable, apart from the higher Christian 
obligations, that the people resident in the 
older States should aid those in the newer 
in building up those [nstitutions which are 
so needful to the welfare, not only of the 
West itself, but of the whole country. 
Surely the West has as strong claims upon 
the older States in this respect, as ever 
they had upon the Old World. Much 
assistance was thence obtained in the found- 
ing of many of the most important Insti- 
tutions of the Eastern States. Let then a 
corresponding aid be now extended to simi- 
lar enterprises in the North-west. 

PRESBUTEROS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


QUAKERISM IN THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


To Grorce Fox: 

Respected Friend—The spirit of D. D. ism 
having moved you to a deliverance on the 
subject of clerical titles, will you listen 
to a brief reply? We are not, indeed, cer- 
tain that an outsider like yourself should 
meddle in the affairs of our great Presby- 
terian family. It is thought by sdme that 
you rather overstepped the usual propriety 
of your straight-coated sect, when you be- 
gan to applaud the somewhat foolish hu- 
mility of our General Assembly. We infer 
from your principles that you bave never 
enjoyed the luxury of a clerical title. If 
you had, you would never cease to denounce 
in suitable terms the action of our late 
General Assemblies on the subject. Per- 
mit me to say a few words in defence of 
these titles, which were ingloriously trailed. 
in the dust at New Orleans and Indianapo- 
lis. The action of the Assemblies was, 
indeed, downright robbery. It took away 
what it did not give. A clerical friend of 
ours, once upon an evening, attended a 
political meeting. Some wicked wags in 
the crowd clipped off his coat tail. It was 
an outrageous act. But, sir, the Assembly 
has clipped off afar more important append- 
age. To be brief, we favour the insertion 
of the title of D.D. in all church documents, 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because we love these titles as we love 
the applause of men. 

2. It pleases ourwives. They are obliged 
to endure many hardships. They have few 
comforts. It cheers them to see their hus- 
bands appreciated ; and they rise with them, 
like the grape vine clinging to a poplar 
tree. 

3. It delights our churches. They con- 
sider themselves more highly favoured in 
having the gospel dispensed to them by one 
who wears a title to which even the apos- 
tles never attained. Often they are dis- 
posed to thiok our sermons dull; but, with 
this title, it is easy to convince them that 
tlre fault is theirs if our discourses are not 
interesting and edifying. 

4. Many of us have purchased this title 
with a great sum. In order to get it, some 
of us have been obliged to take several 
scholarships in colleges struggling for an 
existence. Others have made large contri- 
butions to college libraries, or rendered 
themselves otherwise useful to these nur- 
series of learning. Others have received 
it only after racking their brains to pro- 
duce a book which an undiscerning public 
have never appreciated. 

5. Io other cases this title has been ob- 
tained for us by our particular friends, and 
only after strenuous exertions with a Board 
of Trustees. Has the General Assembly a 
right to deprive us of that which cost us, 
or our friends, so much trouble or expense? 
We trow not. | 

6. Tho title is an honour—a badge of 
superior something, conferred on us by 
men; and it is right and proper, that in 
all places and under all circumstances, pro- 
per deference should be shown it by our 
brethren in the humbler walks of the min- 
istry. When the world is lavishing its 
honours upon us let not the Church refuse 
her meed of praise. 

7. It gives us standing in the Church; 
especially does it lend importance to our 
name where we are personally unknown. 
With this title, we can presume to take a 
higher seat in strange synagogues. And 
we can see no harm in loving to have the 
pre-eminence, as did our illustrious prede- 
cessor Diotrephes. On account of the in- 
gratitude of ohurches, and want of appre- 
ciation by the people, we are often com- 
pelled to seek a new charge, and we find 
the title of D. D. always a passport to first 
class pulpits. In fact, it is often obtained 
for this object. These two D's are like the 
wings of an angel. With them we soar 
among the vacant churches. The General 
Assembly may greatly lessen our usefulness 
by plucking our wings. 

8. Many of us would never have our 
names as members of our Church Boards, 
nor even upon a Committee in the General 
“Assembly higher than that of mileage, were 
it not for our title. By depriving us of it, 
we way lose such an opportunity of distin- 
guishing ourselves, and the Church may 
lose the benefit of our services. 

9. This title is not an indication of merit; 
at least it is not so considered among our- 
selves, and by those who confer it. Our 


untitled brethren, therefore, have no rea- 


— 


| 


| 


son to envy us as better than themselves. 
Rather most of us look upon it as a pretty 
aod harmless appendage to our names; and 
as cats and monkeys love to play with their 
tails, so we find this one of ours a source of 
amusement. Spare it, George Fox ! 

10. We like greetings in the public as- 
semblies, and to be called of men Doctor! 
6 Doctor! as our renowned ancestors loved 
to be called « Rabbi!” „Rabbi!“ And we 
think, since we spend our lives in a profes- 
sion that pays so poorly, we have some claim 
to have our tastes and feelings gratified in 
this innocent way. 

11. We are accustomed to append our 
titles to our own names. Whenever we 
write a notice of an installation or dedica- 
tion service, in which we took a part; or 
even when we send a marriage notice to a 
newspaper, we always affix the D's. Now 
we would consider it becoming in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to do that for us which we 
are always accustomed to do for ourselves. 

12. Many of us really need this title. 
We would be unnoticed without it. The 
Apostle speaks of „helps“ in the churches; 
this is a great help to us. It is our chief 
glory. Some time since my boys were 
burning brush. The old peacock, who 
sported a magnificent tail, came strutting 
proudly along, spreading his feathers and 
letting them fall—an object of envy to all 
the fowls in the yard. Once, by some mis- 
chance, he let them fall upon the smoking 
coals. Ina moment they were consumed. 
He stepped on, gave another of his peculiar 
chuckles, and raised again his—stumped 
quills! He saw that something was wrong. 
He went through the motion again and 
again. But at length convinced, alas! that 
his glory was departed, be put down his 
head, dropped his singed feathers in the 
dust, and started off to the bushes, com- 
pletely abashed and crestfallen. And, 
George, let me tell you, sub rosa, that 
many of us, if we were shorn of our titles, 
would be as bad off as that peacock. 

But we have trespassed too long upon your 
patience. Hoping, my friend, that you will 
cease to applaud an action that must prove 
so disastrous, 

I remain yours, Xc. 

JONATHAN BiunpeERBuss, D. D. 


Norx.— The Rev. Dr. Blunderbuss has 
done well so far as he goes, but we beg leave 
to suggest to him, that in looking after his 
own “DD.” be bas entirely forgotten to 
notice the “Rev.” „Mr.,“ together with 
the suffix “ minister,” which the Assembly 
has, in its humility, in like manner repu- 
diated.— Eds. Pres. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MISSION-SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


Messrs. Editors—On Thursday, 7th inst., 
the teachers of the Howard Missionary Sab- 
bath-school, which is sustained and con- 
ducted by the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, gave the children a repast, 
in lieu of an excursion to the country. 
The supply of cake, ice cream, and ice 
water, was abundant and excellent in qual- 
ity. Its proximity to the Fourth of July 
was suggestive, and gave a direction and 
patriotic savour to the exercises. The 
Declaration of Independence was read with 
a fine voice, well modulated, by one of the 
teachers. Addresses were delivered by the 
superintendent and pastor, replete with 
anecdotes of the Revolution. Rev. Mr. 
Worth followed with interesting remarks, 
interspersed with several well told and 
instructive stories of good and bad chil- 
dren. Three of the older members of the 
male Bible class volunteered in singing 
some appropriate songs, which were much 
applauded. Each conducted a separate 
part, and the voices of the trio harmonized 
delightfully. At several intervals during 
the exercises the whole assembly, teachers, 
scholars, and visitors, joined in some of the 
beautiful hymns of the selection used at 
the school, being led by one of the teachers, 
a young lady, at the melodeon. The large 
and commodious room was filled almost as 
soon as the doors were opened. The chil- 
dren conducted themselves remarkably well, 
sitting quietly during the addresses, to 
which they listened with fixed attention. 
At the close of the exercises the teachers 
distributed the refreshments among the 
children, who partook of them quietly, and 
with much enjoyment. Indeed, we were 
agreeably surprised at the absence of those 
demonstrations of rude mirth and childish 
improprieties which are almost insepara- 
ble from such occasions. Throughout the 
whole the conduct of the children was or- 
derly and worthy of being imitated by many 
assemblies of their seniors, who, with all 
their advantages of superior knowledge and 
culture, do not behave half so well. The 
whole affair was projected and executed 
with much judgment on the part of the 
teachers, and does them much credit. 

We could not but thiok how much 
better is such a mode of gratifying the 
wishes of the children for “a celebration, 
than the conducting of them by railroad 
or steamboat to the country, at no small 
hazard of „limb and life, not to speak of 
its doubtful influence morally. We will 
only add a single word as a just tribute to 
the superintendent and tcachers of this 
missionary school, that as it is about the 
oldest of this class of schools in our city, a 
sort of pioneer io this species of labour, so 
it has been one of the most successful. Its 
location is on Shippen street, below Fourth, 
where such an institution is greatly needed. 
Since the second Sabbath of September, 
1843, when the school was opened with 
only eight scholars in the morning, and 
thirty in the afternoon, the number has 
increased to hundreds, occupying every 
bench of this spacious hall. Several who 
came to the school at first in a very un- 
formed state, have become professors of re- 
Jigion, and are now among its active and 
efficient teachers. Here is true patriotism 
—a love for country manifested in the 
wisest and most effectual way. What are 
our selfish, noisy, political demagogues 
doing for her highest welfare, compared 
with those who are diffusing, in a leaven- 
like manner, such healthful influences as 
emanate from the Howard Mission School ! 

H. 


ADVERSITY. 


It is very often a blessing in disguise, 
which, by detaching us from earth and 
drawing us toward heaven, gives us, in the 
assurance of lasting joys, an abundant re- 
compense for the loss of transient ones. 
6 Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
Misfortunes are moral bitters, which fre- 
quently restore the healthy tone of the mind 
after it has been cloyed and sickened by 
| the sweets of prosperity. 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 


LETTERS AND THE SABBATH. 


Messrs. Editors—Such a case as this 
sometimes occurs. On Saturday morning 
a man wishes to send off a letter on a two 
days’ journey. It perplexes him to think 
that one of those days will be Sunday. 
This letter is too decidedly a representative 
of himself, and too analogous to a servant, 
or agent, for him to feel no concern at its 
journeying on the Lord's day. Or, at 
least, bis letter will add too much of a 
fraction to that mass of letters which in 
Legislative minds renders the Sunday mails 
a necessary institution. At the same time 
be cannot well wait and let it travel on 
Monday and Tuesday. He will be satisfied 
if it travels on Saturday and Monday, and 
rests somewhere on Sunday. But is there 
any way in which be can secure its resting 
at a distribution office or elsewhere? In 
view of several such and analagous cases in 
my own experience, and that of others, and 
to answer the question to which they give 
rise, I sent an inquiry to the Post Office 
Department to this effect. Would a notice 
of this sort, “To lie over on the Sabbath” 
be respected by the post office officials? I 
have received the following answer, which 
at least manifests a good spirit on the part 
of the Department in reference to the 
matter. SEDGELEY. 


Post Orrice Derartweyt, } 
Appraisement Office, June 29, 1859. 


Sir :—In answer to your note of the 28th 
inst., I have to inform you that if a letter is 
placed in the post office with the direction 
upon it,“ To lie over on the Sabbath,” the 
postmaster at the mailing office would no 
doubt respect such direction; but the letter 
being once posted, under envelope, to its 
address, would not again be seen until it ar- 
rived at its destination (except when obliged 
to pass through a distribution office,) and, 
of course, any such direction would be of 
no avail. At distribution offices, where the 
mails have to be handled generally with 
great dispatch, it is very doubtful whether 
such direction would be regarded, although, 
if not overlooked, it would be proper for 
the postmaster to obey it. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Horatio Kina. 

o 

Princeton, New Jersey. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE REV. DR. MACKLIN. 


At the recent meeting of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, the following minute, pre- 
pared by a Committee of which the Rev. 
Dr. Engles was chairman, was adopted. 


This Presbytery, during its sessions July 
6th, 1859, have learned with deep sorrow that 
their fellow presbyter, the Rev. Alexander 
Macklio, D.D., pastor of the Scots Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, departed this life 
in the city of Baltimore, on the 6th of July, 
1859, after a protracted illness, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. The Presbytery feel it to be 
their privilege in recording this mournful 
event, to express their high appreciation of the 
character of their late associate. The Rev. Dr. 
Macklin, although of foreign birth, had, dur- 
ing his long residence in this country, fully 
identified himself with its national and reli- 
gious interests. During the prolonged term 
of twenty four years he was the pastor of the 
Scots Presbyterian Church, and served them 


eiliation. He was much beloved by his charge, 
and ceased from his active labours among 
them only when prostrated by disease. As 
a scholar, he was well endowed, as a preacher, 
faithful and instructive, as a Christian, warm- 
hearted in his friendships, and as a presbyter, 
even impulsively earnest on all questions 
which involved the best interests of the 
Church, both in its doctrine and polity. Ina 
word, he was a good man, and his great reli- 
ance in health and sickness was on the merits 
of his Divine Redeemer. * The Presbytery, 
therefore, while expressing their convictions 
of his personal and ministerial character 
would tender to his widow and other near 
relatives, as well as the people of his late 
charge, the expressions of their cordial sym- 
pathy, praying to the Great Head of the 
Church for his present help in this time of 
trouble, and his gracious influence upon their 
hearts, as well as the hearts of this Presbytery 
now assembled, that they may be enabled to 
follow our departed brother as far as he fol- 
lowed the Lord, and successfully aim at that 
crown of glory which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will freely confer on all his faithful and 
humble followers. On motion, 


Resolved, That a copy of this minute be sent to 
the family of our deceased brother, to the session 
of the Scots Chureh of which he was pastor, and to 
the Presbyterian for publication. 

Resolved, That the Rev. William 0. Johnston, 
Moderator, the Rev. Drs. Blackwood, Jones, Mus- 

rave, Engles, and Gaston, with as many of the 

resbytery, as can make it convenient, be appoint- 
ed to attend his funeral at Baltimore on the 9th 
inst. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Second Presbytery of -Philadelphia. 


This Presbytery met upon the call of the 
Moderator at Newtown, June 21st. After 
Presbytery had been duly constituted, Dr. 
Burrowes presented his request for a dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation between himself 
and the church of Newtown, and assigned his 
reasons for the same. ‘Tne following resolu- 
tions, unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
congregation held on the preceding day, were 
then read. 


Resolved, 1. Thatit is with heartfelt regret and 
sorrow that this congregation has heard from our 
pastor, the Rev. George Burrowes, D.D., the an- 
nouncement of his intention to ask for a dissolu- 
tion of the pastoral relation which has so happily 
existed for a period of more than two years. 

Resolved, 2. That in him we have found a de- 
voted and able preacher and expounder of the 
Scriptures, whose ministrations to us have been 
— with great efficiency and acceptance. 

RD bed, 3. That in complying with his request, 
we do it only from a sense of Christian duty and a 
firm reliance on his own statement that he be- 
lieves an All-wise Providence has chosen for him 
another field of labour in which he can better 
serve his Master's cause, and do more for the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

Resolved, 4. That in the event of a separation, 
our beloved pastor will take with him our most 
ardent prayers and best wishes for his future hap- 
piness and success wherever God, in his _—— 
may call him to labdur in his vineyar 


Whereupon it was resolved that the pastoral 
relation existing between the Rev. George 
Burrowes, D.D., and the church of Newtown 
ba dissolved, to take effect on the lst of July. 

The following resolutions, reported by a 
Committee, were then adopted by Presbytery. 


Resolved, 1. That Presbytery has heard with 
regret the application of Dr. Burrowes for a disso- 
lution of the pastoral relation existing between 
him and the Newtown congregation, but under all 
the circumstances of the case, the Presbytery 
think it right to grant this request (the cqngrega- 
tion having consented) as Dr. Burrowes may ind 
a larger field for usefulness in California, to which 
his attention has been for some time direc 

Resolved, 2. That Presbytery do earnestly re- 
commend to the churches of Newtown and Addis- 
ville a union on such terms as may be agreaable 
to both, so that all past difficulties may be healed, 
a pastor better supported between the two church- 
es, and the cause of Christ extended throughout 
this region. 

Resolved, 3. That Dr. Burrowes be dismissed in 
good an regular standing, and recommended to 
the Presbytery of California. 

ved, 4, That Dr. Steel be appointed to 
preach in Newtown on the first Sabbath in July, 
and declare the pulpit vacant. 

ved, 5. That the session of the church of 
Newtown have leave to supply themselves until 
the next meeting of Presbytery. 


The Stated Clerk was directed to request 
the publication of these Minutes in the Pres- 


byterian. Jacon Stated Clerk. 


with zeal and fidelity in the ministry of recon- | 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. NO. 606 CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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| BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN ITALY. 


A correspondent of the London Neves of 
the Churches in Italy makes the following 
interesting statement: 


Loud complaints are made of the open 
robbery committed by the Austrian generals, 
and the system of uachecked plunder carried 
on by the Croats against the defenceless in- 
habitants of such towns as Novara, Vercelli, 
Ko. Cassale, one of the mission stations of 
the Waldensian Church, to which your 
readers’ attention has been frequently drawn 
of late, lies in the road of the Austrians 
should they advance towards Alessandria, 
and has, indeed, been already threatened 
with plunder, but, in God's providence, has 
escaped by the sudden withdrawal of the 
enemy when at the very gates. The Walden- 
sian missionary is still there. Who can tell 
whether the praying men in that town may 
not have been the means of turning away 
war from its gates for a little while? I am 
delighted to find that the Evange ical 
Church of the valleys of Piedmont—God’s 
witness for the truth in Italy for upwards of 
one thousand years—is fully alive to the im- 
portance of her vocation, and of the trust 
committed to her by God. Application has 
been made by the Table to the Government 
for permission to send some of the Vaudois 
ministers to the seat of war, as chaplains or 
Aumoniers, to comfort the Protestant soldiers 
in tent and hospital. The Corps des Pas- 
teurs unanimcusly urged the Table to this 
duty, and several of the ministers have 
‘already offered their services in case the ap- 
plication to Government should be success- 
ful. If any of your readers have taken an 
interest in the eleventh Regiment of Pied 
montese Infantry, with its pious corporal- 
drummer and thirty praying men, I doubt 
not they will not grudge a contribution to- 
wards the support of a Waldensian mission- 
ary chaplain on the field, to confirm the 
faith of such in the day of battle, or to 
minister to them — and untended in 
the hospitals. 

While on this subject, and calling to 
mind the great success which Mr. Duncan 
Mathieson had in distributing Bibles and 
tracts among the Piedmontese troops in the 
Crimea, I may mention having read, with 
much pleasure, a letter in a late number of 
the London Record, from a Mr. Tilson 
Marsh, suggesting the formation of a small 
fund for purchasing simple tracts to be dis- 
tributed among the French soldiers; and I 
would just suggest that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society should give a grant 
of French and Italian Bibles to the Protest- 
ant chaplains of each army respectively, to 
be distributed by them. The Italian tracts 
will be supplied through the kindness of 
Edinburgh friends in the first instance. 
The re-unions at the Vaudois mission sta- 
tions have of late been augmented by the 
attendance of poor conscripts, who, suddenly 
called to service, have been obliged to leave 


their families and homes, and exposed as 


they are to privations, fatigues, and the 
hazards of war, they gladly listen to the in- 
structions and consolations given them from 
the word of God. The evangelists at Ales- 
sandria and Voghera, more particularly, 
have had special meetings with the soldiers, 
which have been greatly blessed. During 
the last two months the Vaudois colporteurs 
have distributed no less than 5000 copies 
of the Holy Scriptures. I have this on un- 
exceptionable authority. 8 


Poor Pay of the Episcopal Clergy. 


Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, in 
describing the wants of his diocese, thus 
writes of the scanty support of the clergy: 
„It is a sore hindrance of all such endeav- 
ours to provide for the extension of our field 
of labour, that in so many instances the men 
engaged in it are scantily, precariously, and 
in some cases utterly insufficiently supported 
in their work. Certainly a full third of the 
pastoral charges in our diocese do not afford 
to the incumbents food and raiment, (I say 
nothing of conveniences or luxuries,) for 
themselves and their families. Men having 
no human security for their daily bread, can- 
not be expected to show — exuberance of 
zeal in pressing their parishioners to con- 
tribute toward the jutroduetion of additional 
claimants for maintenance into the common 
work.“ 


THE ST. JANUARIUS IMPOSTURE. 


Lord Feilding’s public defence of the 
imposture of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St Januarius at Naples, has been repeatedly 
alluded to in our columns. The opening 
part of the controversy between that noble- 
man and Sir Culling Eardley, in letters 
addressed to the Flintshire Observer, was 
given in the London Nord of May 6 and 
18. Some further letters have since ap- 
peared. Addressing the local journal on 
the 17th of May, Sir Culling Eardley 


says: 
„J did not intend to have a ape 
controversy with Lord Feilding; but his 
lordship, by not accepting at once my offer 
to test his assertions about St Januarius, [by 
sending two gentlemen to Naples (one a 
Roman — to investigate the matter] 
compels me to show that he has made state- 
ments which are contrary to fact. 

„J. He has stated that the priest is 
obliged to hold a candle to the phial con- 
taining the pretended blood, because the 
vial is dusty, and ‘the Cathedral is dark.’ 

„Now, I happen to possess a small oil 

icture of the scene of the miracle. When 
i was at Naples I employed a Neapolitan 
artist to paint it while it was going on. 
From the window right over the high altar 
the bright Italian sanlight streams in. I 
take the liberty of sending you this picture 
by railway Your friends will judge 
from the picture itself how far it is true 
that the catlmdral is dark. If Lord Feild- 
ing is conscious of integrity, he will not 
shrink from sending out two Englishmen of 
honour to test his assertion. 

“If. Again. Lord Feilding has stated 
that the Saint's head and blood ‘are kept 
in two separate treasuries.’ So many times 
a year, his lordship asserts, ‘they are 
brought in presence of each other, and 
placed on the same altar,’ and so the blood 
melts. Now, I beg to state that the head 
and blood are kept in one and the same 
closet. A half-inch board dividesthem. I 
saw the closet open myself. Marvellous 
Saint! whose blood melts from approxima- 
tion in public, and remains solid in still 
greater proximity in private. Lord Feild- 
ing's Saint, it appears, cannot work mira- 
cles through half inch boards! No wonder 
his lordship is afraid of having such a 
personage tested.” 

We are informed that the picture alluded 
to has been visited at the office of the F/int- 
shire Observer by several hundreds of per. 
sons, including Lord Feilding himself. Lord 
Feilding replied to the above letter on the 
24th of May. After explaining that he 
only condescended to this controversy out 
of regard to some ‘weaker brethren,” who 
might attribute silence to inability, he says: 

“Tu order, however, to show that I had 
good reason for my statement, (about the 
darkness) I will, in touching for the last 
time a this subject, which bas already 


been far too long before the public, dis- 


tinctly and positively state that on the 
four occasions when I particularly examined 
the reliquary, I was unable to do 80 satis- 
factorily without the assistance of the light; 
and on one occasion especially, when the 
attendant was inattentive, I was obliged to 
sign to bim to approach his candle to illu- 
minate the @otente of the phials. If such 
was the case with myself, who am blessed 
with an unusually strong and good sight, I 
leave your correspondents to imagine whe- 
ther it is not a necessary thing to have an 
attendant light to assist the vision of the 
aged and weak-sighted. When the relics 
are publicly exposed, public prayers aro 
offered up by the congregation to Almighty 
God, entreating him to manifest his power 
in the liquefaction of his servant's blood. 
This may, perhaps, tend to solve the dif- 
ficulty suggested by Sir Culling’s irreverent 
and puerile remarks on the non-liquefaction 
of the ‘blood’ when in the treasury.” 

Sir Culling Eardley again wrote to the 
Flintshire Observer on the 4th of June: 

“Lord Feilding says that although he 
has strong sight, he himself found the can- 
dle necessary to distinguish objects. All I 
can say is, it must have been either alter 
dark, or during an eclipse! The use of the 
candle is to melt the so-called blood, and 
nothing else. If Lord Feilding had con- 
fidence in his own statement, he would not 
shrink from sending two gentlemen to Na- 
ples to verify it. . 

„Lord Feilding tells you that the reason 
why the blood melts in public, and not in 
private, is, that in the former case ‘ prayers’ 
are offered up by the congregation for the 
hquefaction. 

“Now, shall I tell you what some of 
these are? At the altar rails are 
assembled what are called the Saint's 
Cousins’ — persons supposed to be members 
of his family, taken from the fishwomen of 
Naples. These people address the Saint in 
vehement language—very far removed from 
that of prayer. I employed a Neapolitan 
gentleman to take notes of their ‘prayers,’ 
and to translate them from the original 
patois. Here they are. ‘You yellow-faced 
rascal, why don’t you make your blood melt! 
‘What is the use of my having prayed to 
you all my life, if you don’t make your blood 
melt!“ I'll never pray to you again if you 
do not make your blood melt.“ And has an 
English nobleman really stood by and heard 
this blasphemy, and can he allow himself to 
call it prayer?“ | 

The worthy baronet closes with some 
faithful and earnest remarks on the light 
pa this correspondeuce throws on the 
real nature of Popery and Popish lyi 
wonders.— London y bey 


— 


ANY OF YOUR CLASS SERIOUS? 


This was the question which the superin- 
tendent of our school put to each of us 
teachers at one of our fate monthly meet- 
ings. My blushing answer was, „J do not 
know.” Yes, reader, I am a Sabbath-school 
teacher, professedly teaching young souls 
the way to heaven, and yet when I was 
asked, were * journeying thither, I could 
not answer. Teacher, what would have 
been your answer? How many would have 
echoed my words? Many a serious thought 
or pious wish, that might be made the 
parent of future piety, slumbers and dies 
out, because the child is timid, the teacher 
negligent. The following Sabbath I detor- 
mined to ascertain. For the morning’s les- 
son, I took the birth, life, and death of my 
Saviour. I was in earnest that morning, 
and I spoke earnestly; tears forced their 
way upand hung — * on the lashes, as 
I dwelt on his sufferings and painful death. 
Ere long four v of eyes, that were fixed 
upon mine with intense interest, swam in 
tears; lips quivered, muscles worked, and 
heads drooped. I closed my Bible; and 
while my heart was yet filled with emotion, 
I drew them all closer to me and asked, 
„Who will love this Saviour, be a Christian, 
and go to heaven with his teacher?” In- 
stantly four little hands were placed in mine, 
and four voices answered, I will.“ Since 
then I have marked these boys, and I find 
that three, at least, gave no idle promise. 
Their walk and conversation proclaim them 
sons of God, while the fourth even now 
stands on the very threshold of the great 
household. And now, teacher, let me ask 
you, “Are avy of your class serious? 
Don’t you know? Let not another Sabbath 

before you ascertain. There may be 
earts all ready and waiting to receive the 
emg seed. Remember your 
ilities. If through your negligence any of 
your scholars are lost, what a sad reckoning 
will await you!—S. S. Times. 


The Burial of Christ not the Substance 
of Baptism. 


In what manner the burial of the dead 
human body of Jesus temporarily iu a sepul- 
chre hewn in stone can be made the ground 
of a sacrament, which, by means of water 
baptism, shall be a sign of any inward grace 
in the soul, and shall seal any promise made 
by God to penitent sinners ; this, T confess, 
Ido not understand, and cannot conceive. 
And I am thoroughly convinced that no 
doctrine, no fact, taught in the word ot 
God, justifies us in saying that the burial of 
Jesus iu the subject of any sacrament; mach 
less that the sacrament of baptism has, for 
any part of its object, the representation of 
that burial. There is a twofold perversion 
of the sacred mysteries, resulting primarily 
from a perversion of the mode of adminis- 
tering baptism. The Sacrament of the 
Supper signifies and seals the broken body 
and shed blood of Christy according to his 
own express declaration. If baptism, the 
only remaining sacrament, is converted into 
a commemgration of the burial of Christ, 
then no sacrament remains to the Church, 
which teaches, signifies, or seals any part of 
the work of the Spirit of God—none which 
teaches, signifies, or seals, our ingrafting 
into Christ—without all of which no sinner 
can be saved, and all of which is taught, 
signified, and sealed in baptism. And a 
new sacrament unknown to the Scriptures, 
and destitute of every scriptural mark of 2 
sacrament, is created for God by man, based 
upon the temporary placing of the dead 
body of Jesus in a stone sepulchre, and 
held forth in a supposed representation 
thereof by immersing à person in water. 
Those who thus act might have some reason 
for what they do if their design was to 
discredit the entire doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, and of the life of God in the soul 
of man; which assuredly is not the 
of any Christian immersionists. In effect, 
the aspect given to the whole subject by 
the modern state of opinion amongst Bap- 
tists generally, so far from affording any 
suppog to the idea that they who immerse 
are exclusively possessed of the Sacrament 
of Baptism, creates a serious and increasing 
difficulty on the part of other Christians in 
recognizing the validity of the ordinance, 
even when administered by evangelical Bap- 


tists. Not, as I have already shown, be- 
cause of the inherent i ity of immer- 
sion itself; but because of the fundamental 


perversion of the true sacrament, and the 


for it. —Breckinridge’s Theology. 


sacypmental nullity of what is substituted 
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Ruttno Ex- 
DEAG. A writer in the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Herald is earnestly advocating the 
introduction of ruling elders in the Con- 
churches; we should rather 
have said the restoration of ruliog elders, 
for it is well-known that in the eerlier deys 
of Conigregationalism they bad this class of 
officers. The writer alluded to, indeed, 
uotes from the Cambridge and Saybrook 
articles recognizing and defining 
the duties of ruling elders. It is well 
known that President Edwards became 
wearied. with “the looseness’’ of Congrega- 
tionaliem, and expressed his preference for 
hn Presbyterian way. The article in 
the Herald is an able and 
couclusive argument for the office of ruling 
elder, and we would transfer the greater 
part of it to our columns but for want of 
spece. We shall endesvour to make room 
for it in our next issue. We feel assured 
that our Congregational brethren would 
find incaleulable good in returning in this, 
ag well as some other ‘particulars, to the 
excellent ways of their fathers. 


REVIVAL IN InELAND.— Au Episcopal 
clergymen in Belfast, after noticing some 
of the principal features of the revival as 
they have fallen under his eye, thus con- 
cludes : 


“The foregoing, hastily written, may serve 
to sho 

1. That there has plainly been an out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost in answer to 


Pd. That this has not been in the usual 
way of human agency, but that it been 
the direct work of the Spirit himself. 

8. That physical manifestations have ac- 
companied it, but, not being necessarily con- 
nected with it, the number of those serious! 
impressed being far more than those physi- 

y affected. 

4. That its tendency is to unite in closer 
bands the members of Evangelical Churches. 

5. That it has pervaded all classes of so- 


ciety. 

6. That the abiding fruits of the Spirit 
have been manifested in the altered lives 
and conduct of those under this gracious in- 
fluence; the ungodly and careless becoming 
anxious, the drunkard becoming sober, the 
——s leaving his vices and becoming 

te.’ 


An Important ApMIssion.—A recent 
number of the Revue Des Deux Monde, a 
Roman Catholic periodical of Paris, con- 
tains this unlooked-for (but true) admission: 

Much may be said on Protestant diver- 
sities and sects, but one fact remains certain ; 
it is, that nations where the Bible circulates 
and is read, have preserved a strong, deep, 
and enduring religious faith, while in the 
countries where it is not known, one is 
obliged to deplore a moral superficiality and 
want of principles, for which a splendid 
uniformity of rites cannotcompensate. Let 
the learned theologians discuss on certain 
passages, on the authenticity of such and 
such text, what are such miseries compared 
to the healthful and pure atmosphere which 
the Bible spreads wherever it is read, whe- 
ther in low or elevated classes.” 

This, adds a moral Protestant writer, 
‘cig a most precious avowal, and shows a 
progress in opinions, even here, which a 
blind man alone can deny.” 


— — 


Toe INDEPENDENT Hoaxep.—Some 
wag, probably knowing the gullibility of 
the New York Independent in reference to 
the Old-school Presbyterian Church, and 
especially as regards slavery, has furnished 
that paper the following veracious para- 
graph: 

_. “Indianapolis.—At a late meeting of the 

General Assembly of the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church at Indianapolis, the col- 
oured congregation desired the Assembly, 
as did the other congregations in the city, 
to appoint a preacher for their pulpit on the 
Sabbath. The Rev. William L. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky was appointed to this 
service. The people of the congregation, 
no doubt, surprised at the want of courtesy 
in appropriating to them a man who was so 
unacceptable on the slavery question, refused 
to allow the Rev. gentleman to occupy the 
desk. Mr. Breckinridge, claiming his right 
to do so, it is said, was distinctly informed 
that no slaveholder nor advocate of slavery 
would be received there as a minister of 
Christ. The above facts are stated as re- 
ported by a member of the coloured congre- 
gation.” 

This precious morceau is spoiled by the 
following from the Ciacinnati Presbyter: 

„We happen to know that Dr. William 
L. Breckinridge was not only appointed to 
the. above service, but actually performed 
it. A number of the members of the As- 
sembly were in attendance, and one of the 
editors of this paper occupied the pulpit 
with him. All felt it was a p'easant and 
interesting occasion. And any one ac- 
quainted with Dr. Breckinridge need not 
be told that he was among the last men in 
that Assembly who would ‘claim a right’ to 
preach where he was not wanted.” 


IMPRISONMENT OF BI AGENTS IN 
Spain.—The Correspondancia Autographa 
of the 14th ult. announces that two agents 
of the English Bible Society Have been 
arrested at Chiclana, and lodged in prison. 
A number of Bibles in their possession have 
been seized. ; 


A Youna Drownev.—The 
Rev. A. Kingman Nott, pastor of the 
Broome street Baptist Church, ia New 
York, was drowned in the Raritan river, 
last week, while bathing. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon Mr. Nott, in com- 
pany with several friends, went to the Rari- 
tan river to take a salt-water bath. After 
remaining in some time, his friends noticed 
that he was lying on his back and beating 
the water with his arms. At first it was 
supposed this was no more than one of the 
playful freaks in which bathers frequently 
indulge, but soon, to their consternation, he 
sank under water. It is now conjectured 
that he was seized with cramps, and thus 
became unable to keep himself afloat. Aid 
was immediately summoned, but no 
avail. The body did not rise, and in 
the water over an hour before it was recoy- 
ered. Life was then, of course, extinct. 
The water was quite shallow—between five 
and seven feet in depth—and a little boy 
was bathing near him at the time, without 
danger of harm. This goes to substantiate: 
the theory that Mr. Nott was attacked with 
cramps. The deceased was à young man of 
great promise, and his 
death is deeply lamented. 


1 4 d be stil further troubled with 


er which was fally discussed and set- 


his vi and said apparently every thing 


which he is able to say in taking excep- 


tion to the Beard of Pablication. What- 


ever difficulties he now has lie really against 


the General Assembly, inasmuch as, after 
hearing him patiently, they voted unani- 
mously to sustein the Board. We, bow- 


ever, insert his article, which will be found | 


in another column, but with the under- 
etanding that we cannot allow our space to 
be farther occupied with this subject. 

We shall now reply as briefly as possible 
to his several points. 

1. As to the use of the word “screen ;”’ he 
did say · Boards are ‘screens.’” Our read- 
ers may judge for themselves what this 

“means. 

2. As to the overture presented by him 
to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, that 
paper, explained by his remarks upon it, 
amounted to what he actually obarged upon 
the Board of Publication in the General 
Assembly, viz. assuming to edit the Hymn 
Book. As to the disposition of bis over- 
ture, it seems that it was not “voted 
down,” but withdrawn; but it was not 
withdrawn’ until it was obvious that the 
mind of the Presbytery was so thoroughly 
against it, that if put to the vote it would 
have been overwhelmingly defeated. 

8. As to his disavowal of having charged 
the Board with being derelict in not estab- 


lishing depositories, though we still think 


he brought that charge, we are willing to 


accept his denial. He now charges that. 


«the Board so concentrated their opera- 
tions upon their store in Philadelphia, so 
arranged terms of sale, &c., as to give no 
encouragement or inducement to local de- 
positories, and to the trade generally, to 
keep their books on sale.“ This is entirely 
incorrect. The Board does make special 
terms for local depositories, and for the 
trade also, wherever circumstances are such 
as, in the exercise of a sound judgment, 
it is demanded. We could bring numbers 
of witnesses to testify to this. In some 
cases the discount allowed actually brings 
tlie terms down to such a point that for a 
few books the Board does not even get first 
cost. All this Dr. Edwards cou'd have 


ascertained, probably to his entire satisfac- 


tion, had he taken the trouble to inquire of 
the proper officers of the Board. 

4. The “60 per cent. matter,” and his 
charge against us of suppressing in our 
reports what was said by Mr. Macalester, 
we may answer together. Our reports, in 
the main, we have always considered as 
having leaned to Dr. Edwards’s side, rather 
than to our pwn, as he so uncourteously in- 
timates. We have no recollection of Mr. 
Macalester’s making so detailed an array 
of figures as that which Dr. Edwards em- 
bodies in his article ; but if he did, a repor- 
ter taking down the substance of debates 
could hardly be expected to catch all these 
minutis. Had the paper been handed us 
for insertion in our reports, it would have 
been published without hesitation. Indeed, 
even had we been as dishonourably dis- 
posed as is charged upon us, we need not 
have wished to suppress these figures, since 
they are quite as remarkable for their mis- 
apprehensions and mistakes as have been 
Dr. Edwards’s own statements, which is 
saying a good deal. We know Mr. Mac- 
alester to be too much of a Christian gen- 
tleman intentionally to have made state- 
ments which he did not fully believe to be 
correct; but he also probably omitted to 
ask explanations or iuformation of those 
who could have given it. Asa sample of 
these figures, there is a mistake of over 
$50,000 in asingle item. In attempting 
to show that the Board’s business had been 
retrograde, Mr. Macalester sets down the 
sales of 1855 at $117,855, whilst those of 
last year were but $69,087, making a falling 
off of 818,768.“ Now, unfortunately for 
this argument, the sales of 1855, instead of 
being $117,855, were 865,793; Mr. Maca- 
lester having mistaken the “number of vol- 
umes sold by colporteurs for the amount in 
dollars and cents of the year’s sales. A mis- 
take of $52,092 is certainly no small matter. 
The other items are also erroneous.* The 
expenses for salaries, &c., is put at $16,000, 
and in another place in the same statement 
at $19,000, when, in reality, they are but a 
little over $12,000; and then in order to get 
at the astounding result of 54} per cent. as 


the cost of selling the books, the whole ex- 


penses are put upon the actual sales at the 
house in Philadelphia. Now, we would 
ask, where is the business of the colporteur 
department conducted. Do not the officers 
and employees, who receive these salaries, 
make the books disposed of by colporteurs 
as well as those sold at the Depository, and 
must not the colporteurs’ books also be 
packed, invoiced, &? It is surely a 
marvellously strange mode of apportioning 
expenses, to allow the entire management 
of by far the most troublesome part of the 
business, the colporteur department, to go 
‘<scot free! 

But in order to find some charge of ex- 
penses for the colporteur department, the 
entire salaries of the colporteurs, together 
with their travelling expenses, wagon hire, 
boxes, and books and tracts given away, are 
set down as expenses. Now we have always 
been uader the impression that colportage 
was regarded by the Church in the light of 
a missionary work; that these self denying 
aod useful men are employed just as are 
our missiouaries— to carry truth to the des- 
titute; and that it is supposed to be not 
only worth all it costs, but to be indispen- 
sable to fully carrying out the Church’s 
obligations to herself, and to the multitudes 
in need of the gospel. It would be just as 
fair to say that the expenses of the Boards 
of Foreign and Domestic Missions are 
100 per cent. on their receipts, as to 
make the charge here brought against the 
Board of Publication. The funds given to 
the two first mentioned Boardgare contri- 
buted for the express purpose of being 
wholly used in their work, without direct 
pecuniary return. So also it is io regard 
to colportage, except that the business con- 
nections of the latter do enable it to pay in 
part its owa way. The whole matter, there- 
fore, about the 57} per cent., and 66 per 
cent., as well as the 54} per cent., is based 
simply upon a misapprehension which 
might easily have been corrected by appli- 
cation to the proper sources. Tho real ex- 
penses of the Board, as we have already 
stated, are but about $12,000, and the per 
centage, instead of being either 50 or 60 
per cent, is 17 per cent. It must be re- 
membered too that this same machinery, 
with little extra cost, will carry on the opera- 
tions when they shall become double what 
they are at present; and it should also be 
borne in mind that these expenses embrace 
the cost of carrying on both a mercantile 


and a missionary establishment. 


But it is said that some of the colporteurs 
are reported as having laboured three han- 
dred and sixty-six days, or more days than 


* There is a mistake of over $2000 in Mr. 
M walester's second summing up; but as the 
Annual Report of the Board is now in the 
hands of all our ministers, we respectfully 
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suggest that they give the Treasurer's Report 
on for themselves. 


Jed by the General Assembly. Dr. Edwards 
chers ample opportunity for expressing | 


. 


whilst others who have only laboured two 
days are also eounted—the implication be- 
ing that the statement was arranged for the 
purpose of making as good u show as possi- 
ble. As to the tHree handred and sixty- 
six days, this is explained by the fact that 
‘some of the colporteurs employ assistants, 
who are not directly appointed by the 
Board, and hence the number of days re- 
ported includes also their labour. And so 
far from endeavouring to swell the number 
of colporteurs by patting in all they could 
possibly get hold of, the simple fact is, that 
there were no less than thirty-eight em- 
ployed last year who were not counted at 
all. They failed to make their report in 
time, and the Superintendent of Colportage, 
instead of putting down their names with a 
blank opposite, omitted them entirely, leav- 
ing the result of their labours to appear 
after they shall have given an account of 
themselves. So much for that form‘dable 
objection. 

We are aware that in this portion of our 
remarks we have really gone into a work of 
supererogation. We regret in any way in- 
troducing Mr. Macalester’s name into a dis- 
cussion which Dr. Edwards, not satisfied 
with the wide field allowed him in the As- 
sembly, has brought into the newspapers; 
but he adroitly lugs in Mr. Macalester’s 
statement, partly, no doubt, for the sake of 

company. 
~*~ to the other matters presented by Dr. 
Edwards we may say, in a few words, that 


| probably in the opinion of the public gen- 


erally, the unanimous vote of the General 
Assembly, sustaining the Board, after all 
that he had laboriously brought forth to its 
disparagement, is a more weighty and sig- 
nificant transaction than Dr. Edwards seems 
willing to admit. The fact that he him- 


| self finally voted with the entire body, is 


but another illustration of the manner in 
which a man may sometimes foresee an 
evil and hide himself. 

In reply to all that he says as to his 
right to ask for information before the 
Assembly, instead of at the office of the 
Board, we have only to say that we have 
never denied this right. Whether it is 
kind or considerate to the great interests 
concerned to pursue this course, and in 
euch a manner as at least to imply weighty 
charges, is another question. A person 
who simply wished to arrive at the facts 
would probably first seek the information at 
the office. On the other hand, one who 
was disposed to make injurious impressions 
would probably arraiga the Board before 
the Assembly; and if he desired to do the 
mischief and escape the responsibility, be 
might put the matter into the shape of 
questions, instead of direct charges, especi- 
ally if he had persuaded himself that the 
questions could not be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

But we are now done with this discussion. 
We have already given our readers more 
of it than perhaps they desire. But an im- 
portant interest of the Church is concerned, 
and we have waived our own preferences in 
order to allow the matter to be fully can- 
vassed. If Dr. Edwards wishes to press 
his investigations further, the entire affairs 
of the Board are open to his inspection, 
and he can make his case as strong as 
possible, and present it to the next General 
Assembly, where it will no doubt receive 
all the consideration it merits. With this 
we dismiss the discussion from our columns. 


THE ANTI-SABBATH MOVEMENT. 


N our article of last week on railroad demo- 
ralization, we took occasion to say that we 
confidently looked for an attempt to be made 
to run all the Philadelphia city railroads on 
the Sabbath. Our anticipations bid fair to 
be realized sooner than we had supposed. 
The anti Sabbath party are pursuing the 
plan of the allies in Italy, in endeavouring 
to secure a full and final victory by the 
promptitude and celerity of their move- 
ments. On last Sabbath the Green and 
Coates street and Ridge Avenue railways 
were both run through the day, carry- 
ing we know not how many thousands 
to Fairmount, Laurel Hill, the Wissa- 
hickon, and other suburban points. The 
Public Ledger, which has been the most 
active of the daily papers in advocating the 
movement, says that the cars were crowded, 
some of them carrying as many as sixty or 
seventy persons atatime. Mayor Henry, 
with that fidelity and unflinching courage 
which has characterized his odministration 
from the beginning, gave orders to enforce 
the laws against Sabbath-breaking, and 
several of the drivers were arrested and 
fined, whilst the numbers of the other cars 
were taken, with a view to further proceed- 
ings. One of the Methodist churches also 
entered a complaint of the disturbance of 
their worship by the running of the cars 
past their doors. We presume these pro- 
ceedings will hardly be successful in stop- 
ping the desecration. The earnings of the 
Sunday work are so large that the compa- 
nies can probably affurd to pay the fines, 
and still find it a money-making business. 
We beg leave to say to them, however, that 
they are waking up a public feeling which 
it will not be an easy matter to resist. We 
have never seen more intense indignation 
than this movement has occasioned, and 
that too amongst the substantial and relia- 
ble class of citizens, who can make their 
influence felt and respected. 
Philadelphians should understand that 
this is now a concerted movement to break 
down the Sabbath. If two lines can be 
run on Sunday, all of them may be with 
equal propriety; and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens residing on the streets tra- 
versed may make up their minds to bid 
farewell to quiet Sabbaths, or else at once 
make a determined and united resistance. 
The advocates of the movement claim 
that the public have a right to enjoy such 
means of recreation as these railroads af- 
ford. But pray, have the property holders 
and residents along the lines no rights? 
Has it eome to this in a Christian land, 
that orderly and peaceable citizens cannot 
be permitted to enjoy a quiet Sabbath at 
their own homes, or worship God in their 
churches without molestation? Irrespec- 
tive too, of all moral considerations, have 
the railroads the right t6 carry out their 
money-making purposes at the expense of 
depreciating the property of thousands of 
property holders along their lines; for who 
would wish to purchase a residence where he 
knows that he and his family are to be per- 
manently disturbed by the rumbling of cars 
and the jingling of bells throughout the 
Sabbath? - It is a little remarkable that the 
gentlemen who have been so zealous in this 


of rights; and it is also worthy of note that 
those who now give themselves so much 
concern for the health and happiness of the 
working classes, have not usually been fore- 
most in the effurts made for their welfare. 
The substratum of this whole movement, 
we presume, is essentially German and infi- 
del. We know that there are respectable 
gentlemen belonging to neither of these 
cjasses, who are lending their influence to 
promote it, but they number comparatively 
few. Oar foreign German population, un- 
fortunately, are not content to come among 
us and enjoy our institutions as they exist; 


they must also foist upon our peaceable 


matter eau see but one side of the question | 


citizens the demoralizing practices of theif 
fatherland; and wich them iofidels will, of 
course, gladly join hands, We Aopestly 
believe that there has never been in Phila- 
delphia a movement which threatens a more 
wide-spread demorelization. Whilst New 
York has just crowned herself with honour 
by shutting up heffive thousand Sunday 
tippling houses, there is à prospect that 
Philadelphia may gain for herself an unen - 
viable distinction by a wholesale desecration 
of the Christian day of sacred rest. Read 
the noble resolutions of the New York Po- 
lice Board appended to the communication 
of one of our correspondents in another 
column. 

We would suggest to all ministers occu- 
pying the pulpits of Philadelphia to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) the propriety of preaching 
on the sanctity of the Sabbath. ‘ 


THE WAR. 


F we see a man crushed to death by a 
railroad car, it creates a painful ex- 
citement of our feelings, and, for a time at 
least, sobers our thoughts. This is due, in 
a measure, to the actual observation of the 
catastrophe. Ono the other hand, we take 
up a newspaper, and, with less stirring 
emotion, read of a great battle—thirty 
thousand killed, and double that number 
wounded. The distance at which the con- 
flict took place seems to soften the an- 
nouncement down ‘to the level of an ordi- 
nary news-paragraph. Our sensibilities 
and rational reflections are but partially af- 
fected! Perhaps we but faintly realize the 
scene, and hence the insensibility. Could 
we place ourselves on the field where the 
Allies and Austrians lately contended in 
deadly feud on the day after the battle, 
and witness the thousands of ghastly 
corpses which strew it; could we see the 
hosts in death which a few hours before 
were agitated with murderous and revenge- 
ful passions, and the ground crimsoned with 
their gore; could we gaze upon the gaping 
wounds, and the dismembered limbs, and 
recall the frightful agonies of ten thousands 
concentrated in one place; could we look 
upon the rude litters in which the thou- 
sands of wounded are borne-to the hospi- 
tal, shrieking in agony, or, perhaps, cursing 
in their pain; were the thought realized 
that this multitude of men have died or 
are dyiog far from home and friends, and 
that in all likelihood no light of Christian- 
ity is shed upon their dying hours, but 
that faint and insufficient spark which a 
corrupt and ignorant priesthood has per- 
mitted to reach them; could we believe, as 
we have too much reason to believe, that in 
most cases death has stalked forth in this 
field of blood, with his black banner, with 
no star of hope emblazoned upon it; we 
could scarcely regard the events of such a 
day without a pungent sense of man’s in- 
humanity to man, and of the fearful depra- 
vity to which our nature has been reduced. 
Would not such spectacles curdle our blood? 
and would not the shrieks which ascend 
from ten thousand bereaved households call 
forth our tearful sympathies? The God of 
omnipotence will, no doubt, overrule the 
events of so fearful a character which are 
now in progress, and he may design by 
them to cripple the fierce and destructive 
power of antichrist, which has so long 
held the bodies and souls of millions in 
bondage, and break down the barriers 
which this satanic power has opposed to 
the progress of a free gospel; and yet how 
lamentable that human sin should have as- 
sumed such magnitude as to require such 
remedies, and that instead of the brother- 
hood of men, and the peaceful pursuits of 
industry and domestic religion, war should 
inflame the passions of men, and drench 
the earth in blood! 

Let us be admonished. Our country is 
not now involved in the horrors of war; 
but if the wickedness of the people shall 
increase, and the ordinances and institu- 
tions of the gospel shall continue to be 
derided and trampled upon, the calamities 
which are afflicting the irreligious and 
wicked nations of Kurope may soon be re- 
enacted here. The Lord is a righteous 
and just governor. 


THE IRISH REVIVAL. 


HE Banner of Ulster, of the 21st ult., 
introduces its detailed reports of the 
revival meetings with the following: 

“The good work continues to progress 
steadily and hopefully in Belfast: in fact, 
in a manner that promises well for the per- 
manence of results which have already 
worked out, to a large extent, a moral revo- 
lution in our community, particularly among 
the working classes. The movement, from 
day to day, finds its way into quarters for- 
merly unopened—some of which might have 
been expected to be among the last where 
spiritual visitations would have been looked 
fur; and not a few of the persons who have 
been brought under the influence of awaken- 
ing and convincing power are now, for the 
first time in their lives, imbued with reli- 
gious feelings. The public manifestations of 
conviction are less numerous than they were 
for some time after the commencement of 
the revivals; but scarcely a meeting is held 
at which persons are not stricken down, 
who afterwards find pardon and peace, and 
show the reality of the change in their 
hearts by their walk and conversation, and 
by their labouring to bring others to a 
knowledge of the Saviour. 

“The revival assemblages are now almost 
general in the Evangelical churches through- 
out the town, and are held nearly every 
week-day evening, and several times on 
Sabbath; and prayer-mectings take place 
in many quarters in private houses All 
these are attended by crowded and deeply 


anxious audiences, who return time after 


time and carry home impressions which 
ripen into yearnings after those things that 
are profitable for salvation. Empty or par- 
tially filled pews are now as rare on Sun- 
days in some houses of worship, as were 
fully occupied ones not many weeks ago. 
It is a most pleasing sight to witness the 
throngs who every Sabbath crowd the thor- 
oughfares on their way to the house of God, 
compared with the numbers who were for- 
merly attracted by ‘the sound of the church- 
going bell.’ The practice, long as-common 
as it was reprehensible, of persons spending 
one portion of the Lord’s day in religious 
exercises and the rest in unprofitable recrea- 
tion, has greatly abated, and given way to 
the reading of the Scriptures and home 
prayer. Heads of families, who were for- 
merly careless as to the manner in which 
their children spent the Sabbath, or as to 


how it was employed by themselves, are 


now to be found leading the youthful train 
to church, and raising the voice in praise 
and prayer at the domestic altar. These 
must be God's doings, and as such they are 
truly ‘marvellous’ in the eyes of all who re- 
— | them aright. 

It is highly gratifying to know that the 
Episcopalian clergy in town are entering 
fully into the movement, and exerting them- 
selves actively to promote it. The work, it 
will be seen from the communications we 
append, is spreading rapidly in various dis- 
tricts of the country, and with the most 
blessed effects. It is attracting serious at- 
tention on the other side of the Channel. 

„A new periodical—the /evivalist—has 
been started in Glasgow, which is largely 
occupied with accounts of the religious do- 
ings in the North of Ireland. In London, 
a meeting of ministers, convened by cireular, 
has been held to take there revivals into con- 
sideration. In connection with this the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, of Belfast, has been written to 
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are in'the year, Susdeys included; | 


| 


for information on the subject, and has, at 
undertaken to 


4 — 
T has often been observed that there is 


the request of his brethren, 
furnish it.“ 


REVIVAL AND 


OPPOSITION. 


no surer way to awaken the opposition 
of wicked men than by a revived interest 
in religion. The devil and his emissaries 
may be awed for a time, when the Spirit. of 
God is workiog his miracles of grace, but 
they bide their time for a manifestation of 
their malice and enmity. It was to have 
been hoped that the unusual religious ser- 
vices in our cities on the secular days of the 
week would have bad a permanent moral 
influence on the masses, but by artful de- 
vices of the enemy the tares are widely 
sown to prevent the growth of the good 
seed. Steamboat and railroad directors 
hold out inducements to the people, not 
only to neglect the means of grace, but 
boldly to defy God by a breach of his holy 
Sabbath. It is not from sympathy with 
the people, the necessity for whose recrea- 
tion is pleaded, nor mere love of gain, 
although that, with such corporations, is a 
powerful motive, but from a hearty dislike 
to the ways of God, that these Sabbath- 
breaking plans are devised. We have 
heard it said that a director in one of our 
railroads, which, until recently, was under 
respectable and moral management, boasted 
when the Sabbath excursion system was 
adopted, that they had got the religious 
people under foot, and would there keep 
them! Proud boasters are not always suc- 
cessful. It is hard to fight against God. 
The day of settlement may come sooner 
than expected, and then the puny enemies 
of God and righteousness may find it hard 
to account for their disregard for their own 
souls, and for the souls of the ignorant 
which they have led into the way of ruin. 
To walk in the paths of iniquity, and to 
teach men so, is a position little to be en- 
vied ! | 


A DIFFICULTY CONSIDERED. 


GENTLEMAN, on being expostulated 

with on his neglect to seek earnestly 
the salvation of his soul, excused himself 
on the very common, but insufficient plea, 
«That the Christian world was divided into 
so many sects that he should be at a loss to 
decide with which one to unite.” 

The reply he received was substantially 
as follows: — Lou greatly deceive your- 
self if you regard this as a satisfactory 
excuse for an irreligious life. You make 
that a primary which is only a secondary 
question. There are various sects which 
have distinguishing peculiarities, but there 
is a great foundation, ‘repentance toward 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
on which they are agreed. Now, yoar first 
consideration should be to get a safe stand- 
ing on that foundation, and then you will 
be able, without danger, more deliberately 
to determine with which sect to unite. 
You may lose all, even the precious life of 
your soul, if you wait in your present 
perilous situation to settle this really secon- 
dary question. Look at that vessel tremb- 
ling under the power of the gale, her sails 
rent, her seams opening, her rudder lost, 
and she driven helplessly towards the rocky 
shore! Of what are her crew thinking? 
Is it not the main and absorbing object 
with every one to secure a safe footing on 
the shore? Suppose one of them, with 
death staring him in the face, should re- 
fuse to make any exertion for his safety, 
because he had not determined whether he 
should be entertained at this house or that 
which he descries on the land. This is 
your case. Get to shore first, set your foot 
firmly on that rock, then you may safely 
take time to decide to which house you 
may repair.“ | 


UNION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES IN AUSTRALIA. 


N the 7th of April last was consummated 
the union of the different Presbyterian 
bodies in Australia. The official report 
of the union makes the total number of 
ministers who have given in their adhe- 
sion to it 54, as follows:—Synod of Vic- 
toria, 19; Free Church Synod, 26; United 
Presbyterian Synod of Australia, 5; United 
Presbyterian Synod of Victoria, 4. The 
following is the basis on which this union 
was effected. 

“We, the undersigned ministers and el- 
ders of ‘the Synod of Victoria, ‘the Free 
Church Synod of Victoria,’ ‘the United 
Presbyterian Synod of Victoria,’ and ‘the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Australia,’ 
having resolved, after long and prayerful 
deliberation, to unite together in one Synod 
and in one Church, do now, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and with solemn 
prayer for his guidance and blessing, unite 
in one Synod, to be called ‘the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria,’ and resolve and deter- 
mine that the following be the fundamental 
principles and articles of the union, and be 
subscribed by each of the members of the 
new Synod: 

“Ist. That the Westminster Confessior 
of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, the Form of Presbyterian Church 
Government, the Directory for Public Wor- 
ship, and the Second Book of Discipline, be 
the Standards and Formularies of this 
Church. 

«2d. That inasmuch as there is a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the doctrines 
contained in these standards, relative to the 
power and duty of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion, the office-bearers of this 
Church, in subscribing these standards and 
formularies, are not to be held as counte- 
naneing any persecuting or intolerant prin- 
ciples, or as professing any views in refer- 
ence to the power and duty of the civil 
magistrate inconsistent with the liberty of 
personal conscicnee, or the right of private 
judgment. 

“3d. That this Synod asserts for itself a 
separate and independent character and po- 
sition as a Church, possesses supreme juris- 
diction over its subordinate judicatories, 
congregations and people; and will receive 
all ministers and preachers from other Pres- 
byterian churches applying for admission on 
an equal footing, who shall thereupon be- 
come subject to its authority alone. 

“‘Formula.—\ do hereby declare that I 
do sincerely approve and accept the stand- 
ards and formularies enumerated in the fore- 
going articles as the confession of my faith, 
with the declarations and provisions contain- 
ed in the second article; and I promise 
that, through the grace of God, I shall 
firmly and constantly adhere to the same: 
that I shall follow no divisive counsels, but 
in my station, and to the utmost of my pow- 
er, shall assert, maintain, and defend the 
doctrines, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment of this Church, as therein defined, 
renouncing all doctrine:, tenets, and opin 
ions whatsoever contrary to, or inconsistent 
with the same.“ 

— —Ü 

PROTESTANTS AND Rouaxtsrs IN Gen- 
MANY.—A comparison of the religious sta- 
tistics of Germany in 1840 with those of 
1858, shows that the number of Protestants - 
in nearly every State has increased in a lar- 
ger ratio than that of Roman Catholics. 
Whole congregations of Catholics, or at 
least a majority of them, have, in a number. 
of instances, become Protestant, and Rome 
has lost to Protestantism four times as many 

riests as she has gained proselytes from the 
Protestant clergy. The whole number of 
Protestants in the States of the German 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CORRECTED. 


Messrs. Editors—It is no more in- 
terest I presume no more your wish—than 
it is mine, to make either statements or ar- 
guments which are not “reliable.” You 
will therefore, I hope, allow me to tender 
you the following correctivns of your edi- 
torial reply to my Card in your last Presby- 
terian, (June 25th.) 

1. You impute to me a use of the word 
green, which I never made nor intend- 
ed, and which I wholly disavow. 

2. You say, He further stated that the 
Board had dared to tamper with the Hyma 
Book, and assume the authority of editing 
it. He had brought the same charge before 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia in the form 
of an overture; but after an explanation 
which should have satisfied any reasonable 
man, the Presbytery, with nearly entire 
unanimity, voted down his overture as 
having no foundation in fact.“ 

I am happy to relieve your misapprehen- 
sion of this transaction by a two-fold state- 
ment. First, That I never did bring that 
charge, nor any similar charge, directly or 
impliedly, against the Board of Fublication, 
or any other Board, before the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, or any other Presbytery, in 
an overture of any form. I u.d, on one oc- 
casion, present to the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia an overture of which the following 
is copy. 

‘“* Whereas, The Doxologies appended to our 
Psalms and Hymns —— been formally 
approved by the General Assembly, and where- 
as, many of the metres of the Psalms and 
Hymns have no Doxologies corresponding, 
and whereas, there exists in the different edi- 
tions of the Hymn Book issued by the Board 
of Publication a discrepancy in the arrange- 
ment of the Doxologies, therefore 

Resolved, That the General Assembly be 
respectfully requested to appoint a Committee 
to revise the Doxologies, and to arrange and 
number them for convenient use.” 

It is to this overture that reference is had. 
If you or your readers can discover in it 
any charge brought against the Board of 
Publication, I shall be glad to have it point- 
ed out, and I will hasten to make it good or 
to retract it. 

Second. The Presbytery did not „with 
nearly entire unanimity vote down this 
overture, as having no foundation in fact,“ 
for, simply, the overture was withdrawn 
and not voted upon at all. And, to pre- 
vent all possible mistake, I add, it was with- 
drawn because the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board suggested in argument against 
it, that the first item of the preamble—not 
the second, nor the third -was probabl 
unfounded, for that inasmuch as the — 
ogies had been appended to the old Hymn 
Book, they might be regarded as construc- 
tively adopted by the General Assembly. 
This preseuted a point which I had not con- 
sidered, and I accordingly asked and ob- 
tained leave to withdraw the overture. 

3. You remark, The charges as to * * 
the Board's not establishing Depositories, 
and the expenses being 60 per cent. on the 
receipts, wg scarcely know how to charac- 
terize.” Perhaps I can aid you somewhat. 
The former of te charges [ never made. 
I alluded to it as a charge made by others, 
but stated that I was aware that the course 
of the Board herein had been approved by 
the General Assembly. What i did say 
was, that the Board so concentrated their 
operations upon their store in Philadelphia, 
so arranged their terms of sale, Ko., as to 
give no encouragement or inducement to 
local Depositories, and to the trade gene- 
rally, to keep their books on sale, making 
this statement to show that the policy of the 
Board was too restricted, and that they 
were not fairly competing with other similar 
institutions in the matter of circulating 
their books. As to the 60 per cent. matter. 
I have to say, that if I am in error herein, 
the Board is at fault for misleading me. 
But whether Jam right or not, this same 
“arithmetic” faces us from another quarter, 
as I shall proceed to show. 

4. You “indignantly repel the insinua- 
tion that you have attempted the suppression 
of any facts to suit your own private views.“ 
Let the insinuation then stand “repelled,” 
and allow me, Messrs. Editors, to tender 
to you the following „reliable statements,” 
which, for whatever reason, DID NOT appear 
in the Presbyterian, in your report of the 
proceedings of the General Assembly. They 
were made in the General Assembly b 
Charles Macalester, Esq.,a man of busi- 
ness, and no “trash,” ‘reckless’ “blun- 
derer” in “arithmetic,” as it would ap 
I am, and a member of the Board, and no 
outsider, as I am. 

Mr. Macalester had alluded to the balance in 
the Board of Publication not because he thought 
it wrong, but because odious imputations bad been 
cast on the Board of Domestic Missions for their 


balance on hand. The dates of the fiscal, r had 

better be altered to a season when funds were low. 

The receipts of the Board from sales of 
books appears to be 

Of this amount, there were sold by col por- 


$69,087 
39,600 


Sold at store, $29,487 
Expenses of this part of the concern, about 

$16,000, or 54°4 per cent. 

The sales by colporteurs, as stated above, 


Expenses of this branch, embracing sal- 

aries, $13,044, expenses of colporteu 

$3193, discounts allowed, $1533, &c., 23,897 
Net, $15,703 


Expenses about 66 per cent. 

Average expenses on sales by store and colpor- 
teurs, 57% per cent. 

Or, in other words, the charges on selling $69,087 
worth of books are, at store, $16,000 

By colporteurs, 23,897-$39,897 

It thus appears that to get $69,087 into the 
Treasury, we pay out $39,397! 

The work done py one hundred and forty-three 
colporteurs who are employed by the Board, was 
next examined, 

Some of these men worked two days, some five, 
and so on up to three hundred and sirty-six days! 
(See page 26, W. J. Keith, Georgia Synod,) others 
more than lawful working days; but every one 
that worked two days was counted, in estimating 
the number of col porteurs. 


The sales from the store in 1855 were $76,714 
By colporteurs, 41,111 
$117,855 
Sales by both agencies last year, 69,087 
Decrease in sales, 818,768 
The expenses of the Foreign Board, whose 
operations amount to over $230,000, are 
(exclusive of printing,) about $12,630 
Board of Domestic Missions, with six hun- 
dred missionaries in the field, 8,455 
$21,085" 
Board of Publication, . $16,000 
Portion of Secretary's salary charg- 
ed to this fand, $1500; Superin- 
ten lent colporteurs, $1500, 3,000-8 19,000 


Showing that the selling of 369,087 of books 
cost within $2085 as much as the operations of the 
Boards of Foreign and Domestic Missions. 

So it would seem there is a 60 per cent. 
expenditure, or something like it, after all! 

You will perhaps allow me to trespass 
still further upon your columns, to set right 
two matters of argument which are pressed 
against me. 

1. “The double vote of both Presbytery 
and Assembly“ are supposed and said to 
rebuke my course in attacking the Board. 
The vote of the former was upon my over- 
ture. This I have already disposed of. No 
such vote, and no vote at all, was given 
upon that overture. As to the vote of the 
General Assembly, to show how differently 
we view this whole matter, I would state 
that I announced at the outset of my re- 
marks that I had no objection to the resolu- 
tion pending, and that I expected to vote 
for it, and I did vote for it. Ido not there- 
fore feel rebuked by the unanimity of the 
House. 

“But Dr. Edwards, though living in 
Philadelphia, preferred to make no such 
inquiries, but to go to the General Assem- 
bly.” L certainly did prefer to make my 
inquiries and suggestions at Indianapolis, 
and not io Philadelphia, and in my place as 
a Commissioner to the General Assembly, 
and not as a — pastor. I think I can 
give reasons for preferring this course both 
sufficient and satisfactory. Let me do so in 
the form of a few questions. 

1. Admitting that I have the right to 


Confederacy is at present 20,000,000, that | ask such questions of the Board privately, 


of Catholics, 23,150,000. 


was I obliged to do so, and to get and be 


satisfied with a private answer, as — it 
were a case of private quarrel between indi- 
viduals ? 

2. Suppose even that I had exercised 
this admitted Fight; had asked my — 
tions privately; ad possessed myself hore 
in Philadelphia of all the information. which 
I needed; I no right at Indianapolis, 
as a Commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly, to require that information to be for- 
mally repeated to the whole House? Are 
the rights of Commissioners more restricted 
than those of private members aod min- 
isters ? 

8. If the courtesy of the Board will make 
exhibits and answer inquiries in Phi adel- 

hia, will it refuse to do so any where else? 
Will the Board be less courteous to the 
General Assembly than to private men or 
rs? 
4. Does the Board answer the questions 
of the General Assembly by courtesy merely; 
and does it trust the General Assembly 
with only such details as it deems expe- 
dient; and is it an impertinence or an 
unkindness to refer to any matters other 
than those which are reported, or to ask an 
explanation of them as reported? 
And would it be expedient for the 
in Philadelphia to be officious in the 
affairs of the Boards, and thus give this 
city undue influence in Institutions which 
are national, not local, and which are amen- 
able to the General Assembly alone? 

One word more. You pronounce my 
defence“ unsatisfactory. Have patience, 
brethren. My Card is not my “defence.” 
Neither is this article. Ihave written them 
both by way of explanation merely, and to 

lace — right upon your record and 

fore your readers. Wben my Presbytery, 
to whom I am responsible for my course as 
their Commissioner, calls that course in 
question, then I shall be on the defensive, 
and then my defence shall be forthcoming. 
And then it shall be shown that, as I said 
in my Card, “it had been well for the Board 
if my questions and suggestions had been 
more temperately and candidly considered.” 

J. EDWARDS. 
Philadelphia, June 30, 1859. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE RECOVERED SABBATH. 


Messrs. Editors—The rejoicings of the 
Lombards over their deliverance from Aus- 
trian bondage are scarcely more sincere or 
general than those pervading this city over 
the dawning freedom from a foreign 4 
ism. For twenty years or so, Irish and 
German dram-sellers, with a sprinkling of 
Americans, have lorded it over the people, 
with but faint and ineffectual resistance. 
„& Liquor Dealers’ Association,” three 
thousand strong, and with the amplest pecu- 
niary resources, entered the field of morals 
and politics, and, in a large measure, our 
city goverment and Legislative delegation 
took their type from this body. Excise 
laws, Sunday laws—all laws that stood be- 
tween the seller and his victim, or curbed 
the rapacity of this dreadful traffic, were 

ractically annulled. The tide of pauper- 
ism, taxation, and crime rolled on with in- 
creasing volume from year to year. The 
Lord's day became a saturnalia. While all 
decent trades were arrested, liquor selling 
on Sunday became the path to fortune and 
to ruin. The police returns showed that 
more than five thousand dram-shops were 
in full blast each Sunday, and they also 
proved an average increase of 2570 of 
arrests on that day above the ordinary »um- 
ber on secular days. 

Last December the Sabbath Committee 
issued a document on the Sunday Liquor 
Traffic, so calm in its tone, and so over- 
whelming in its statements, as to arrest the 


“attention of the press and the public. 


Without one word of invective, it grouped 
the facts and arguments that appealed to 
reason and conscience; and thus the foun- 
dation was laid for a reform, so quiet and 
so general, as to have taken the city by sur- 
prise. After the matter of that document 
had been digested by the papers and the 
people, a careful memorial was addressed to 
the Board of Police, signed by many hun- 
dreds of the leading citizens of all parties, 
creeds, and crafts. And at the same time 
a German petition, with some five hundred 
signatures, invoked the protection of the 
police. The Liquor Dealers rallied, but the 
more respectable among them counselled- 
submission to the laws. A remonstrance 
in German and English, drawn and circu- 
lated by the poet of the pot-houses [an apos- 
tate clergyman] was presented, in the in- 
terest of the rum-sellers. Meanwhile the 
appointment of superintendent of the police 
force has fullen upon an honest, brave, and 
prudent man, with ample powers, and a cor- 
dial purpose to enforce to the utmost the 
long despised statutes against Sunday tip- 
pling. But, without waiting for his acces- 
sion, the police captains have taken the 
matter in hand, and on the last three Sab- 
baths nearly every dram-shop in this city was 
closed—complaints being entered against the 
recusants. I passed through seven or eight 
of the wards on Sunday last, and can testif 

to the thoroughness with which the out 
was done. The influence on the moral 
condition of the city was instantaneous. In 
some wards not a single arrest was made for 
drunkenness, crime, or disorder. In others 
the falling off was one-half, or more, in the 
average number; and, as a whole, the 
city enjoyed more of quiet than for a quar- 
ter of a century before. The Lord's day 
is thus redeemed from one of the vilest 
forms of profanation, and the teeming 
masses of a great city freed on their rest- 
day from one source—a chief source of 
temptation to sin. The machinery of our 
government, both judicial and executive, 
may be regarded as having cast off the bon- 
dage of the rum power, and will be found 
working effectively, it may be hoped, on the 
side of order and virtue, and juries now 
convict offenders, and prosecuting officers 
forward complaints. 

This state of things is chiefly due to the 
manly and creditable stand taken, from the 
outset of this movement, by the daily press. 
With a unity the most remarkable, and 
with consummate ability, all our prominent 
journals have ranged themselves on the 
side of the people against their oppressors. 
The religious papers have been lookers on, 
for the most part, not that they were indif- 
ferent to the issue, but because the battle 
was so much better fought by the secular 
journals, and on grounds that admitted of 
almost no debate. 

As one result of this discussion, it is 
believed that the press of this city has a 
firmer hold on the respect and confidence 
of the better portion of the community 
than ever before. Another effect of the 
Sabbath reform will be, nay, has been, to 
inspire the Police Department with new 
courage in its important functions, confi- 
dent of the popular support in their conflict 
with transgressors of the laws, however 
numerous or confederated. And still an- 
other effect has been to arouse the public 
to the claims and benefits of the Christian 
Sabbath as a benignant and vital institu- 
tion, to be rescued from the vandalism of 
selfishness, in whatever furm, that its holy 
hours may be devoted to the purposes for 
which they were appointed—rest fur @he 
weary, and worship for the devout. 

I have given these details as having more 

than local interest, and with the hope that 
the triumph of morals here may stimulate 
the zeal of the friends of the Sabbath in 
our community. Very much remains to 
e done in New York; butthe most difficult 
enterprise has been mast successfully at- 
tempted. And the same forbearing, pru- 
dent, aud energetic measures will be suc- 
cessful any where, with God's blessing. 

The difficulties and triumphs of the Sab- 
bath reform among our German population 
may have elements of interest. These must 
be deferred till another letter. 

New York. 


P. S. July 9.—The Police Commis- 


isoners took decided action yesterday. Their 


| July 16, 1859. 


resolutions are so im nt, and furnish 
—— — rebuke to the anti-Chris- 
emoralizing classes, that I append 

a copy for publication. It is one — the 
— est moral triumphs experienced in 
ew York for a generation. Orders will be 
issued next week by the General Superin- 
tendent of Police, under which every Sun- 


day dram-seller will be arrested and pun- 
ished. N. E. 


ACTION OF POLICE BOARD. 
The Committee on Laws and Ordinances (M : 
Ulshoeffer and Stranahan) submitted the — 
ing report, which we give verbatim et literatim. 

“The Committee on Laws and Ordinances hav- 
ing considered the petitions for, and remonstrances 
tive to the obeorvance of Sunday, reepestiully 

@ observance of Sunday, res 
the following resolutions: nenn 

1. This Board is bound by its ization to 
enforce the laws as they exist; it ing a well 
settled principle that the administrative depart- 
ments cannot excuse enforcing a law on the ground 
of doubts as to its conflicting witif the spirit of the 

2. 0 stian religion is that which has 
always existed since the settlement of the country, 
and now exists in these United States; nised 
and professed by the masses of the people of vari- 
ous religious denominations, and nearly all of 
which regard the Christian as part of 
their religion. 

3. That the highest judicial authorities 
the Christian a as the prevailing religion 
of the country, and that the protection of the rights 
of all other religions must stil! leave the princi- 
ples, practices, and laws of the whole Christian 
community paramount, and in full force. 

4. That the true principles of religious liberty 
do not allow the smallest portions of the com- 
munity to call = the great masses of the peo- 

le to abandon the enforcement of those Sunday 

ws, which have existed since the settlement of 
the country. 

5. That present abuses in disregarding the Sun- 
day laws, particularly in public exhibitions on 
Sundays, and trafficking in liquors and other like 
things, should, as far as the law allows, be pre- 
vented by the whole power of the police force and 
of the magistracy. 

6. That the laws of the land, in conformity with 
the opinion of the massea of the people, in regard 
to moral principles and practices, and for the pun- 
ishment of — — any day of the week, are 
not to be disre ed or repealed, because of pecu- 
liar notions of morals entertained by small por- 
tions of the community.” 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

The opinion of the counsel to the Board is to 
the effect that policemen have the power to arrest 
— a warrant all persons violating the Sunday 

ws. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LIFE-INSURANCE FOR MINISTERS. 


Messrs. Editors—I read with much in- 
terest in your paper of last week a commu- 
nication relating to life-insurance for min- 
isters. I conour fully in the remark that 
“the subject has not received hitherto the 
attention which it demands.” The case 
mentioned by the writer is a very strong 
one, and contains one of the best arguments 
that can be offered in favour of the Iusti- 
tution which be commends. I send 
three more, which are taken from the pa 
nual Report of the Treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Annuity Company, which was pre- 
sented at their annual meeting in May: 

“During the past. year we have paid 
assurances to the estate of three ministers, 
one of whom lived in Florida, the second 
in Maryland, and the third in Ohio. One 
of these paid but nine dollars and three 
cents. Within a month after securing his 
covenant, amounting to $1290, he died. 
Another died within four months of the 
date of his covenant. He had paid but 
$53.80, and secured a reversion of $2000. 
The third lived only sixteen months after 
his assurance, having paid but $42.67, which 
secured to bis surviviog family $1000. It 
appears, therefore, that for $105 50 received 
by the Fund, not counting interest, we 
have paid in assurances the sum of $4290.” 

I will only add that the Company is 
strong and prosperous. Their income dur- 
ing the year has been sufficient not only to 
meet all the demands on their treasury, 
but their investments have been consider- 
ably increased. 

The Treasurer of the Company is Robert 
Patterson, Esq , United States Mint, Phila- 
delphia. The Secretary is the Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, No. 524 Spruce street. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH DESECRATION. 


Every Christian, and every lover of good 
morals, must feel sorrowful as he witnesses 
the fearful increase of the sin of breaking 
the Fourth Commandment. Very recently 
the Camden and Atlantic Railroad Company 
wickedly defied the Almighty, and cast 
contempt in the face of orderly and well- 
behaved citizens, by starting their trains 
upon the Lord’s day. And now Phi- 
ladelphia is disgraced; nearly a dozen 
churches disturbed during worship, and 
the feelings of tens of thousands of Chris- 
tians shocked by the running of the Green 
and Coates street cars on the same holy 
day. Whither are we tending? What 
spirit is at work among the Directors and 
stockholders of our railroads. Do they 
think with impunity to fliog defiance in 
the face of God by wilfully trampling 
under their feet his laws? Do they mean 
to rob his institutions and ordinances of 
their beauty and sacredness in the eyes of 
good people, by affurdigg an opportunity to 
rowdies, libertines, and infidels, of scatter- 
ing broadcast through our youthful popu- 
lation the influences of their pernicious 
customs? Have they deliberately resolved 
upon the fearful venture of testing the 
truth that no systematic violation of the 
fundamental laws of God can by any means 
escape the righteous retributions of his 
providence ? 

Or do they think to change his laws 
to suit their own selfish and carnal ends? 
Possibly they imagine that the Most High 
will make them an exception, and permit 
them to do with impunity what others 
might reasonably fear to attempt. Me- 
thinks I hear some good-natured member, 
speaking in bebalf of his Board of Direo- 
tors—** We are benevolent; we are strictly 
a benevolent society; Pro bono publico,’ is 
our motto. We pity our labouring classes, 
who work hard all the week, and require 
the Sabbath for recreation. Yes, we sym- 
pathize with our lager beer loving popula- 
tion, who love to go with their wives and - 
children, and babies in arms, to the retreats 
and gardens of the city and suburbs. We 
want also to give our officted citizens an 
opportunity of visiting the graves of their 
dead. Besides all this, there is a class of 
sickly persons, whose health, according to 
the petition of fifteen physicians—benevo- 
lent souls—requires them to be carried away 
from the city some ten or sixty miles. Hence 


ve run our cars. We are actuated by a 


benevolent spirit.“ What a pity the pub- 
lic cannot be made to believe this! They 
might perhaps question even their own 
sincerity were they to put in one side of 
the balance their benevolent motives, aod 
in the other the ill-gotten gains of their 
Sabbath day’s work. 

Let lovers of God, and lovers of the 
Christian Sibbath, awake to their duty. 
Let them give themselves to earnest prayer 
that the Lord may rebuke this open defi- 
ance of his laws; that our Sabbaths may 
be preserved to us and our children in all 
their sacredness and beauty. And let us 
resolve to stand by aod sustain our excel- 
lent Mayor in bis endeavours to prevent 
this crying evil. Also let us and our 
families resolve, as far as possible, to refuse 
to ride in any car which is run upon the 
Lord’s day. C. 


Humsotpr’s Lrsrary.— From Berlin 
we learn that Mr. Wright, the American 
Euvoy, has purchased for forty thousand 
dollars the library of. Baron Humboldt, left 


as legacy to his body servant.— Paris Corr. 
of London Globe. 
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observation will imitate his exemple, and 


of this little treatise is to draw 
enten of medical men to their religious 


the temptations which assail them on the 
other. Emanating from one of their own num- 
bor, who, of course, speaks experimentally. the 

advanced are well worthy of being 
pondered. With the exception of the ministry, 
whose opportunities for 


practical and experimental treatise, 
by the Rev. Mr. Loomis, whose Scenes in Indian 
Life we have noticed above. The work would be 
improved by a division into separate chapters, 
instend of the mere headings by which the differ- 
ent parts are designated. 


acainst By the Rev. B. B. 

' Hotchkin, Philadelphia, 1859, Presbyterian Board 
of icati 18 mo. pp. 100. 

A seasonable little treatise, showing in a familiar 

and popular manner some of the inconsistencies 

and self-contradictions of skepticism. 


Tas Berrezr Laxp. A Book for the Aged. By 
the Rev. James Smith, author of “Welcome to 
Jesus,” &. Philadelphia, 1859, Presbyterian 

. Board of Publication. 18:no. pp. 95. 

AX series of brief comments and addresses on 
appropriate passages of Scripture, designed to edify 
aged believers, and aid them more fully in getting 
ready for the better and heavenly country. 


Joux F. Ossga.ix, Pastor of the Bon de la Roche. 
Philadelphia, 1859, Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 18mo. pp. 72. 

An interesting sketch of the character and la- 
bours of a devoted man of God, whose name has 

Tong been dear to the Church. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received, in neat pamphlet form, an 
excellent discourse on the Life and Character of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry V. D. Johns, late Rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, by the Rev. Joseph 
T. Smith, D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore. We are gratified to know that 
Dr. Johns was worthy of all that Dr. Smith has 
here so fraternally said of him. When will our 
Episcopal brethren show a similar liberality and 
Christian fraternization, by voluntarily preaching 
funeral sermons commemorative of the lives, vir- 
tues, and labours of Presbyterian ministers? 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


The venerated scene of our Lord’s pas- 
sion is abouta third of an acre in extent, and 
is surrounded by a low wall. When Mr. 
Catherwood was there in 1834, taking the 
drawings for his beautiful panorama of Jer- 
usalem, the garden was planted with olive, 
almond, and fig trees. Eight of the olive 
trees are so large that they are said to have 
been in existence ever since the time of 
Jesus Christ, although we learn from Jo- 
sephus that Titus cut down all the trees 
within 100 furlongs of the city. These 
trees are highly venerated by the members 
of the Roman communion there, who con- 
sider any attempt to cut or injure them an 
act of profanation. Should any one of them 
be known to pluck any of the leaves, he 
would incur a sentence of excontmunication. 
— Witness. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 


Not long since I was invited to pay a visit 
to some friends out of town. In the famil 
were three young ladies, besides young chil 
dren. Being musical, we spent the greater 

rt of the first evening of my visit in sing- 
ing and playing, and at a proper hour retired 
for the night, as we sup As Ivas a 
great favourite with all the girls, each one 
wanted to sleep with me, and to effect this, 
it was decided that instead of going to m 
room, I should remain in their double bed. 
ded room. Accordingly, instead of going 
to sleep, we lay and talked (as girls often 
do) some hours. Milly touched me on the 
arm in the middle of a most interesting ac- 
- count I was giving her of the concert, and 
certain regular attendants there, and said: 

., do you hear that?“ 

„Hear what? I do not listen to people 
when they are not talking to me; naturally 
supposing she referred to Margaret and 
Fanny, who were in the other bed. 

“There: now girls, don’t you hear it? 
Some one is playing on the piano.“ 

„Who can it be?” said Milly. “Why 
did you not lock it, Fanny, it is your place 
to do it.” 

4% Well,“ said Fanny, “I did, and the 
1 in the pocket of my dress. 
is, of course, we would not believe. 
So trembling from head to foot, she got up, 
dark as it was, found the dress with the 
key in its pocket. All this while we heard 
the piano, sounding in simple scales from 
top to bottom, and vice versa, but producing 
the most wonderful quality of tone, resem- 
bling those of a musical box more than any 


thing else. 

We had all heard of spirits, and were 
quite sure there were some in the house, for 
it was not probable that any of the children 
would be up at that hour of the night. So 
it was decided that we should hold each 
other by the hand, and go across the hall to 
were being played on piano, as if some 

ordered to practise for an 

We succeeded in awakening Mr. 
W., and in a few minutes he came out with 

ight in his hand, when we formed a pro- 
cession after him, with chattering teeth, but 
withal e for our curiosity was 
stronger our fear. We enter the par- 
lour; sure enough the piano is whut and 
locked, while the gamut is being played 
regularly and distinctly. The father asks 
for the key; all the girls scream out af once : 
Don't open it; it mast bo spirits! 
Baut Mr. W. does not believe in piano- 

playing epirits, and the instument, 

hile we are all haddled together, and he 
exclaims: 
me, it’s a mouse!” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal, but it was no use, 
mousy had practised his lesson and gone. 
Tt. aes te account for the evenness 

an touc e one. — 


and responsibilities on the one hand, 


{MORNING BREEZE. 
J.B. CRAWFORD. 
from the dewy meadows, 
In from the blossoming trees, 
Ils from the sparkling waters, 
Domes the morning breese, 
Bearing the odour of blossom, 
The songs of bird and bee; 
Light-winged, but heavily laden, 
Cometh the breese to me. 


Breese of the sammer morning ! 
Thou bearest my thoughts away, 
Back to life’s early dawning, 
To childhood’s joyous 
To fields all raddy with clover, 
To orchards heaped with bloom, 
Where the dreamy air was burdened 
With music and sweet perfume. 


To springs from the bill-side gushing, 

To banks where the laurel grew, 
To meadows abounding in rushes 

And violets of every bue ; 

Io faboy my feet are pressing 
The pathe where I used to stray, 

Aud years with their weary lessons 
Are swept for the time away. 


O, Breeze! it is but for a moment, 
The vision has vanished now, 
But the touch of thy dewy pinions 
I soft to my aching brow ; 
And the odour which fluate from the lilacs, 
And that by the Balm tree shed, 
Steals into my heart like a blessiog, 
Sent back from the yedfs that have fled. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


From the returns made to the railway 
department, it appears that in 1858, 276 
persons were killed, and 556 injured on rail- 
ways in Great Britain and Ireland. Of this 
number, 94 persons were killed and 18 in- 
jured, who were neither passengers nor per- 
sons of the railway companies; 131 killed 
and 101 injured were persons of the compa- 
nies, or persons employed by railway con- 
tractors; 51 killed and 437 injured were 
passengers. In the United States 119 per- 
sons were killed and 417 wounded during 
1858. 7 
The number of persons killed and wound- 
ed by railroad accidents during the last six 
years and a half in the United States, from 
January, 1853, to June 30, 1859, was 1052 
killed and 3414 wounded. The killed and 
wounded. by similar accidents in England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany, during the 
six years from the beginning of 1850 to the 
close of 1855, only amounted to 417 killed 
and 1425 wounded. This shows a fearful 
balance of homicides against the railroad 
companies of the United States. Twice 
and a half as many killed, and nearly thrice 
as many wounded here as in four great 
countries of Europe, each of two of them 
greatly exceeding the United States in pop- 
ulation, and one of them being at least equal 
to it in the number of inhabitants. How is 


„this to be explained? 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MEALS. 


As a general rule, from five to six 
hours should elapse between meals, but this, 
of course, must vary according to circum- 
stances and depend upon appetite. Persons 
engaged in business frequently do them- 
selves much mischief by disregarding its 
monitions amidst the bustle and excitement 
of trade. After a time, it is true, the appe- 
tite subsides, but the necessity of food is not 
thereby removed. It is no unusual thing 
for a merchant to breakfast at seven o'clock, 
or eight, and dine at three or four, without 
having, during all this time, eaten any thing. 
This long fasting is injurious, and the — 
sequent full meals it induces still more so, 
whether the fact be observed. In such 
cases, snacks should always be taken. 


— 


“AN AFRICAN WILD ANIMAL. 


Gapoon River, April 21, 1859. 

Having been for these last four years 
hunting in the immense wilds of Western 
Central Africa, and having had many times 
the opportunity of hunting after that most 
formidable animal, the Troglodytes Gorilla, 
or African Ngina, Ngila, or Ngia, and hav- 
ing met with manyand killed a few, I have 
tried to stidy, to the best of my abilities, 
its habits, mode of living, and other peculi- 
arities. And without pride I may count my- 
self as the first white man who has seen alive, 
met and killed this wild animal; and I have 
sent off lately the largest and best preserved 
specimen in America or Europe. More 

an two years ago I sent perfect specimens 
of adult Gorilla females to Philadelphia; 
and six months ago I sent to the same 
Academy the specimen of the largest Go- 
rilla ever seen. No bigger one can be pos- 
sibly found or killed; its size was a great 
object of wonder to the natives. This ani- 
mal — in some degree to the Ourang- 
Outang Chimpanzee family, but is far more 
formidable than any of them. Below is the 
measurement of two sent to Philadelphia: 
One male measured, from the extremity of 
one arm to the other, seven feet and four 
inches; his height was six feet and a half; 
the circumference of his big toe was five 
inches and a half. The other measured, 
from the extremity of one arm to the other, 
nine feet and four inches; his height was 
almost seven feet and a half, and the cir- 
cumference of his toe six inches and a balf. 
You may judge by thgse measurements of 
the immense size of these avimals. 

The jawsof the Nginaare immensely power- 
ful, especially in the male, the head of which 
is also defended by a crest, rising gradual- 
ly from the forebead up. This peculiarity 
makes it quite different from the skull of a 
man. The hair is short, and is of a redish- 
brown colour; the hair of the body in the fe- 
male is black. I have killed one, of which the 
lower part of the back was of redish-brown 
also. Among the males the hair is shorter, 
grayish and thin in the middle of the back; 
many have long black hair on the arms; the 
face, hands, and feet are intensely black; the 
eyes are gray. The muscular power of their 
arms and the size of their fingers indicate a 
prodigious force. I have seen a tree three 
or four inches in diameter broken by them. 
Their arms are much longer in proportion 
than their legs, but the bones of the latter 
are much stronger and thicker; and the 
capacity of the chest shows also the immense 

wer of the animal. The skeleton of man 
is very slim and delicate in comparison. 
The intensely exaggerated features of the 
face, its large and deep eye-balls, give tothe 
animal, especially the male, an expression 
of savage ferocity seen, I think, in no other 
animal. From the immense canine teeth 
by which the jaws of the male are defended, 
one would naturally suppose that the force 
of the animal lay principally in its jaws, 
and that its principal means of defence was 
there, But this is a mistake; the prodi- 
2 strength of the monster lies more in 

is hands and feet, which he uses indis- 
criminately. One of my hunters, who wound- 
ed a male, paid for his temerity with his life; 


hold of his abdomen and tore the flesh and 
intestines with the other, and with his teeth 
stripped his right arm of all the flesh. I 
have succeeded in getting. at different times, 
five young Gorillas, captured after the killing 
of the mother. I observed that when they 
wanted to bite me they used to take hold of 
me first with their feet. I have never been 
able to tame any of them, or to accustom 
them to eat any thing but wild nuts and 
berries of the forest. In this particular the 
Gorilla is quite unlike the Chimpanzee, 
which is easily tamed. 

Though one would naturally suppose, 
from the canine teeth of the Ngina, that he 
sometimes lives on meat, I must say that I 


never met in the stomach of any specimen 
auy thing else than vegetable matter, such 


as nuts, wild 


ies, and fruits and leaves. 


skeletons of this animal have 
beeu to Europe or America, I have 
seen but very incorrect and , a- 
counts concerning it. The too confiding 
ship captains or others have been too apt to 
take for granted the stories related to them 
by the natives of the coast concerning this 
really wonderful animal, which is to them 
an object of great terror. In their super- 
stitious fears, the natives of the interior say 
that bad men are changed sometimes into 
Nginas. The one who killed my hunter 
was said to be a Ngina that had been a man 
first, and no gun could kill him.— Corr. N. 
Y. Tribune. 


- 


USE OF DIAMONDS IN THE ARTS. 


Diamonds are not used exclusively as 
articles of ornament or luxury. They are 
frequently employed with great advantage 
in the arts. Bad, discoloured diamonds, 
are sold to break into powder, and are said 
to have more extensive sale than brilliants, 
with all their captivating beauty. In many 
operations of art they are indispensable; the 
fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection 
to the diamond, with which alone they can 
be engraved. The beauty of the onyx 
would yet remain dormant, had not the un- 
rivalled power of the diamond been called 
forth to the artist's assistance. The corne- 
lian, the agate, or cairngorm, cannot be en- 
graved by any other substance. Every 
crest or letter cut upon hard stone is in- 
debted to the diamond. This is not all; 
for without it blocks of crystal could not be 
cut into slices for spectacles, for snuff 
boxes, &c. To ascertain whether any spe- 
cimen is a true diamond or not, a fine file 
may be used; and if the surface of the 
stone be the least abraded or scratched by 
its action, it is not a diamond. The differ- 
ence will also appear upon close examina- 
tion without this instrument; the rays of 
light easily through other gems, but iu 
the diamond they are refracted to the sur- 
face, which occasions its superior briſliancy. 
If the specimen under examination be very 
minute, it may be placed between two flat 
metallic surfaces, and pressed with the 
thumb and finger; if a diamond it will not 
be injured, but if otherwise it will break 
and fall to powder. 

A well-known application of the diamond 
is in cutting glass; the pencil diamond, a 
small fractured piece, is employed for this 
purpose; it is of a trapezoidal shape, weigh. 
ing about the sixtieth part of a carat, and 
is set in a wooden handle. Diamonds are 
also employed for the nibs of pens made of 
gold, and are found to bear constant use for 
many years without any appreciable wear- 
ing. From the high refractive power of 
the diamond, it is sometimes employed to 
form minute and exquisitely accurate lenses 
for the best kind of microscope. In respect 
to the general operations of the lapidary or 
jewel-cutter, they cou'd hardly be conducted 
without the aid of diamond-dust ; fur the 
general mode of cutting and shaping pre- 
cious stones is to hold them against a very 
small meta'lic dise or wheel, which is rota- 
ting with great velocity, and to moisten 
the edge of this disc with oil and diamond 
dust. The exceedingly hard particles of 
diamond dust enable the disc to cut the 
stone or jewel. 


Expense of Supporting the Cats and Dogs 
of London. 


It is stated that some twenty men in Lon- 
don earn their livelihood by“ duffing’— 
viz., painting common birds to represent 
some rare and foreign sort, or who invent 
non-existing breeds. The more outlandish 
a bird is made to look, the more chance 
there is of selling it. A vulgar rat was once 
transformed into an elegant microscopic dog 
for a lady’s pet. For a few weeks the little 
quadruped enjoyed the cares and caresses of 
the admiring mistress, till the growth of its 
claws enabled it to take a promenade by 
means of the curtains to the ceiling, and so 
the workmanship of the “duffer” stood con- 
fessed. It is calculated that in London there 
are 200,000 cats, and it is estimated that 
to support them and the dogs, 52,000 horses 
are annually boiled down and served out by 
1000 men, at the cost of $500,000 per an- 
num to the city. 


ATLANTIC CABLE. PROJECTS. 


There are three projects for an Atlantic 
telegraph cable now under consideration in 
London. One, the old company, connected 
with the unsuccessful attempt last year, 
wishes a government guarantee for twenty- 
five years, to the amount of £600,000 or 
$3,000,000. The government is not dis- 

d to give any guarantee, except on the 
condition that it shall commence when the 
cable has been successfully laid, and to xub- 
sist while it is capable of being consecutive- 
ly worked for thirty days at the rate of 100 
words per hour. This condition amounts 
virtually to no assistance at all, for there are 
many difficulties in the way of working a 
telegraph that distance under water at the 
rate of 100 words per hour consecutively. 
Days may intervene in which from natural 
obstacles the telegraph might not work at 
all. There are two other rival companies 
to this old one, both of which propose to 
take the risk upon themselves and ask no 
government aid. These are unincumbered 
by debt, which the old company is not, and 
they are about to try telegraph cables of 
cheap construction. The capital of one of 
these is to be $2,500,000, and is already 
half subscribed. The London Times thinks 
the old company will not succeed in raising 
the money. 

The other, the British Transatlantic Tele- 
graph Company, has made arrangements to 
lay a cable (within this year, if possible) 
from the Land's-end, in Cornwall, to Blanc 
Sablon, an island in the Straits of Belle 
Isle, at one of the entrances of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and a little to the north of 
Newfoundland. A short wire, to be laid by 
a separate company, takes the cable in from 
Blane Sablon to the Island of Anticosti, 
where it meets lines already open, commu- 
nicating with Quebec, Montreal, and, in- 
deed, all parts of Canada. Another short 
line from Anticosti will be submerged to 
Cape Breton, where it will join the network 
of lines which communicate with Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Boston, New York, Ko. The 
advantages which such a route presents over 
one starting from the west coast of Ireland 
are said to be immense, both in point of 
economy and freedom from the submarine 
dangers which beset the track from Valentia 
to Newfoundland. The cable is to be of 
the very lightest description ; and it is to 
bo contracted for under a special arrange- 
ment which guarantees the shareholders 
against any risk of loss. The contract will 
not be at so much per mile, but for a certain 
sum under $1,750,000. Only when the 
cable is laid in working order, and 
sion formally given to the Company, will 
the contractors become entitled to receive 
the money for it. In order to prevent 
the overcrowding of messages the tariff of 
charges will be arranged according to three 
scales—viz. one for ordinary messages, one 


the animal seized him with one hand, took for express messages, and one for special 


messages. The prices of these, it is sup- 
pores will be $5. $25, and $50 respectively. 

o ordinary message will be sent while an 
express message is on the list, and no ex- 
press message will be despatched while a 
special messsage is on the list. 


AMERICAN EPIDEMIC. 


One of our agricultural papers declares 
that the most prevalent disease amongst far- 
mers—the one most fatal to our country’s 
property is the willingness to “sell out.” 

o editor then says: Make up your mind 
to stay where you are. Apply energy and 
headwork to your operations; determine to 
make a home—one for yourself and your 
a Pg a marked and definite purpose 
in life.” 


HEAT FROM DIFFERENT WOODS. | 


According to the careful i of 
an eminent French chemist, —— 
heating values of equal bulks or cords of 
several American woods are as follows: 
Shellbark hickory being taken as the high- 
est standard, 100; pig-nut hickory, 95; 
white oak, 84; white ash, 77; dog-wood, 75; 
scrub oak, 73; white hazel, 72; appre 
tree, 70; red oak, 69; white beech, 65; 
black walnut, 65; black birch, 62; yellow 
oak, 60; hard maple, 59; white elm, 58; 
red cedar, 56; wild cherry, 55; yellow 

ine, 54; chestnut, 52; yellow poplar, 52; 
butternut, 51; white birch, 48; white pine, 
42. Some woods are softer and lighter 
than others—the harder and heavier having 
their fibres mote densely packed together. 
But the same species of wood may in 
density, according to the conditions of its 
growth. Those woods which grow in for- 
ests, or in rich, wet grounds, are less con- 
solidated than such as stand in open fields, 
or grow slowly upon dry, barren soils. 
There are two stages in the burning of 
wood; in the first the heat comes chiefly 
from flame; in the second, from red hot 
coals. Soft woods are much more active in 
the first stage than hard, and hard woods 
more active in the second stage than soft. 
The soft woods burn with a voluminous 
flame, and leave but little coal, while the 
hard woods produce less flame, and yield a 
larger mass of coal. 


The GOSPEL and the RACE-COURSE. 


More than one hundred places in Eng- 
land have yearly horse-races. Much good 
may be done to the crowds which frequent 
them. At three race-courses lately visited, 
there were numerous interesting results of 
local effort assisted by friends from a dis- 
tance. Before the Musselburgh Races, 
about one thousand persons engiged spe- 
cially in prayer on the subject. Memorials, 
petitions, letters, meetings, sermons, and 
twelve thousand tracts were employed. A 
tent was erected, and Bibles and books sold. 
One result was that not more than one- 
fourth of the number of visitors were pre- 
sent at the races that were there last Au- 
gust.“ Eleven laymen preached or gave 
tracts at the Epsom races. These were 
from the Open-air Mission, the City Mis- 
sion, and private sources. Scripture-cards 
were very well received by the upper classes. 
Eight friends visited the Harpenden races, 
with twelve thousand tracts, which were 
very well received. Surely this is a renewal 
of encouragement in the work sufficient 
to rouse Christians all over Britain with an 
earnest desire to use such notable opportu- 
nities fur doing good, and mitigating, if not 
suppressing an enormous evil of our coun- 
try. The Open-air Mission will co-operate 
heartily in extending this effort. 


A WONDERFUL CURE. 


Dr. Hill, a notorious wit, physician, and 
man of letters, having quarrelled with tle 
members of the Royal Society of London, 
who had refused to admit him as an asso- 
ciate, resolved to avenge himself upon them 
in a novel manner. He — 1 to their 
Secretary a letter purporting to be written 
by a country surgeon, and reciting the par- 
ticulars of a cure which he had effected. 
„A sailor,” he wrote, “broke his leg, and 
applied to me for help. I bound together 
the broken portions, and washed them with 
the celebrated tar-water. Almost immedi- 
ately the sailor felt. the beneficial effects of 
this remedy, and it was not long before his 
leg was completely healed!’’ This cure was 
published abroad at the very time that 
Bishop Berkeley had issued his work on 
the marvellous virtues of tar-water, and ex- 
cited consequently great attention. The 
letter was read and discussed at the meet- 
ings of the Royal Society, and caused con- 
siderable difference of opinion. Papers 
were written for and against the tar-water 
and the restored leg, when a second letter 
arrived from the (pretended) country prac- 
titioner:—“ In my last I omitted to men- 
tion that the broken limb of the sailor was a 
wooden leg!“ 


Cost of a Tunnel Under the Alps. 


The expenses incurred up to the present 
for the Tunnel under the Alps at the Col de 
Frejus amount to 5.000,000 francs for a 
length of six hundred and thirteen metres 
which have been pierced, three hundred and 
fifty-eight on the Piedmontese side, and two 
hundred and fifty-five on that of Savoy. 
The cost of the tunnel heading (full width 
and height of course) has been up to the 
present time 3156 franes the lineal metre; 
say, $600 a yard—an enormous sum.—Lon- 
don Builder. 


A NEW MOTIVE AGENT. 

In the year 1836 the French chemist, 
Thilorier, succeeded in producing solid car- 
bonic acid, which up to that period had only 
been obtained in the state of a gas and a 
liquid. Soon after this, Faraday repeated 
his experiments with success in London, 
and afterwards Natterer, of Vienna, simpli- 
fied the method of making it. This acid in 
the liquid state, owing to its great sensitive- 
ness to heat, was proposed, by Brunel, as a 
motive agent in 1832, and now Dr. A. II. 
Ensman, Professor at Stettin, Prussia, pro- 
poses (in Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal, 
from which the following is translated for 
the Scientific American) to employ it in 
the solid state for the same purpose. 

He says: I consider solid carbonic 
acid as a new motive agent, which may be 
able to supersede steam in locomotives, and 
by which the navigation of the atmosphere 
with balloons may be rendered practicable. 
Faraday states that carbonic acid is a singu- 
lar substance on account of the high pres- 
sure which emanates from it in passing from 
the solid state; there is nothing equal to it 
in this respect, and it reverses the natural 
order entirely of other substances. It has 
the form of snow, and also of crystals, which 
are so transparent that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the pure glass bottle in 
which they may be kept. If solid carbonic 
acid is not enclosed in vessels of great 
strength, and sealed up perfectly tight, it 
passes into gas, not suddenly, like gunpow- 
der, when a match is applied to it, but by 
degrees, in the same manner that ice forms 
into water. Its vapour has an expansive 
force or pressure, which increases with its 
temperature in the ratio of 23 atmospheres 
at zero, 29 at 16 degrees, and 38 at 32 
degrees. On this high expansive force, 
together with the slow evaporation of solid 
carbonic acid, my ideas are founded for 
using it as a motive agent. 

“The only difficulty in the application is 
the production of the solid acid in sufficient 
quantities. It has been made by Natterer 
from chalk treated with sulphuric acid in 
quantities of several pounds at once, and an 
apparatus such as he used, and which is 
able to withstand a pressure of 2000 atmos- 

heres, is now sold in Vienna for 100 florins, 
(850.) If a demand were made for this 
solid acid, it may be produced in any quan- 
tity. If this can be done, the next thing 
is to make experiments first to move small 
loads on railways. My idea of rendering 
this power useful is on the principle of re- 
action—that is, in the same manner which 
causes the motion of rockets. Let a vessel 
of sufficient strength, filled with solid car- 
bonio acid, and provided with a stop-cock 
or valve, be fastened on a light carriage, 
having one person to direct its motion, and 
tet this vessel be considered as similar to a 
rocket, with its mouth behind. When if 
valve is opened the solid carbonic acid will 
assume the gaseous condition, and its great 
pressure in escaping will move the carriage 
in the opposite direction, with a velocity aud 
force equal to the pressure and the area of 
the rocket vessel. With the employment of | 
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‘| will take about 1200 canes to the acre— 


a sufficient force of this kind several rail- 
road carriages attached together in front of 
the 3 may be propelled along a 
railroad. idea appears to me to be 
worth trying, and, if successful, large and 
costly locomotives may be done away with, 
as this power will act directly; and heavy 
engines, to provide sufficient adhesion on 
the rails as now required, will not be neces- 
sary, and the power now consumed in over- 
coming the resistance of the machinery will 
also be avoided. By attaching such rockets 
to the gondola of a — it may be steer- 
ed in any direction at pleasure. I, how- 
ever, do not expect that much benefit will 
ever be derived from rial navigation, as 
balloons will always be subjected to the 
same influences as sailing vessels on the 
ocean. The principal advantage of tbis 
motive agent would be its application to 
railroads.’’— Scientific American. 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


There are some situations where fever 
and ague prevails every season, and this is 
the case in the vicinity of creeks and 
swamps in Long Island, not one mile from 
New York city. An acquaintance of ours, 
who has resided for several years on one of 
these creeks, never has had a single case of 
fever and ague in his family, while all his 
neighbours have been more or less afflicted 
with it every season. He attributes his 
immunity from this troublesome disease to 
the use of a good fire in his house eve 
chilly and damp night in summer and fall. 
When the Indians travel at night, or early in 
the morning, in swampy regions, they cover 
their nose and mouth with some part of 
their garments to warm the air which the 
inhale, and this they say prevents chills and 
fevers.— Scientific American. 


Farm and Garden. 


WATER-MELONS.—Remedy against the 
Striped Bug.—When the bug is first no- 
ticed, put a handful of sawdust, or cotton 
seed, or refuse seed oats, or wheat, around 


the stem of the plant; then procure a pound |: 


of strong, cheap tobacco, pull it in * 
and boil for one hour in a large wash pot. 
When the liquid is cool, pour a half pint 
around each plant among the sawdust, cot- 
ton seed, refuse wheat, or oats, and the 
bug aforesaid will scamper away never more 
to return. 


To Prevent Crows PULLINO Coan.— 
A correspondent of the New England Fur- 
mer says:—** Take two ounces of nitre to a 
peck of corn, dissolve the nitre in half the 
quantity of boiling water wanted to cover 
the corn, then add as much beef-brine, and 
souk the corn from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, then roll in plaster or dry ashes. I 
have followed this method for more than 
five years, and have suffered no loss from 
crows.” 


Vineaar.—W. C. Baker furnishes the 
following recipe: Take one ga lon of mo- 
lasses to seven of rain water; put in a keg 
with a loose cover or a large auger-hole in 
the upper head, and after a few weeks you 
will have vinegar, beautiful in colour, plea- 
sant in taste, and sour enough; far better 
and cheaper than the hard, sour, water- 
coloured stuff you get at the country stores 
called vinegar. 


Feep ror Horses.—The London Omni- 
bus Company have recently made a report 
on the feeding of horses, which discloses 
some interesting facts. It seems that the 
Company uses no less than 6000 horses; 
3000 of this number have for their feed 
bruised oats and cut hay and straw, and the 
other 3000 get whole oatsand hay. The 
allowance according to the first system 
was—bruised oats, 16 pounds; cut hay, 
71 pounds; cut straw, 24 pounds. The 
allowance according to the second—un- 
bruised oats, 19 nds; uncut hay, 13 
pounds. The bruised oats, cut hay, and 
cut straw amounted to 26 pounds, and the 
unbruised oats, Ko, to 52 pounds. The 
horse which had bruised oats, with cut hay 
and straw, consumed 26 pounds per day, 
and it appears that it could do the same 
work as well, and was kept in as good con- 
dition as the horse which received 32 
pounds per day. Here was a saving of 6 
pounds a day on the feeding of each horse 
receiving bruised oats, cut hay, and cut 
straw. The advantage of bruised oats and 
cut hay over unbruised oats and uncut ha 
is estimated at five cents per day on —. 
horse, amounting to 8300 per day for the 
Company's 6000 horses. It is by no means 
an unimportant result with which this ex- 
periment has supplied us. To the farmer, 
who expends a large sum in the support of 
horse-power, there are two points this ex- 
periment clearly establishes, which in prac- 
tice must be profitable; first, the saving 
food to the amount of 6 pounds a day; and 
secondly, no loss of horse-power arising 
from that saving. . 


Crors waicn Enricu tHe Sort.—One 
of the great needs of American agriculture 
is the introduction and extensive cultiva- 
tion of such plants as enrich rather than 
impoverish the soil. So far as ascertaived, 
the leguminous plants—such as peas, beans, 
and clover—belong to this class. So also 
do turnips, and probably other cruciferous 
plants, when not raised for seed. On the 
other hand, the ceralia—including wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, maize, sugarcane, and 
the grasses proper, such as timothy, red-top, 
rye-grass, {c.—impoverish the soil. They 
have all starchy seeds and glassy stems. 
They take from the soil, from rains, dews, 
and the atmospere, more ammonia than 
they contain when grown. On the other 
hand, the leguminous plants, turnips, &o., 
retain the ammonia; and when the plan's 
are ploughed in or consumed on the land 
by animals, they increase the supply of am- 
monia in the soil. All crops grown for 
feeding animals on a wheat farm, or for 
ploughing under as a manure, should belong 
to the latter class as much as possible. 


BuackBerries.—The black- 
berry is such a rampant grower, and so pro- 
ductive of new shoots, that when once well 
established. it is difficult to keep it within 
bounds. Many of the garden patches we 
have seen are almost impenetrable thickets, 
and scores of clusters ripen only for the 
birds, or to fall upon the ground, no one 
choosing to risk their hands, face, and 
clothes in reaching them. Even when tied 
to stakes, their long and armed side branch- 
es forbid a near approach, and the ground 
is very liable to become overrun with plants. 
To remedy this, we have seen an iron wire 
trellis used to good advantage. To prepare 
for this mode of training, we advise plant- 
ing in rows six feet apart each way —which 


and set small posts firmly in the ground, at 
a distance of twenty feét in the direction 
the nearest north and south. These posts 
should be in the row of plants, and about 
six and a half feet in height above the 
ground. Two feet from the bottom, stretch 
a small-sized fence wire, (say No. 9 or No. 
10,) fastening it firmly _ posts. Stretch 
three more wires one and a half feet apart, 
the upper one being at the top of the posts, 
and the whole is complete. The wires 
should be well fastened, by winding around 
the posts, or passing through staples driven 
in them, and the posts themselves should 
be firmly set; for when fully covered with 
branches and leaves, the trellis must be 
strong enough to resist powerful winds. 
Having set the posts and fastened the wires 
upon them, arrange and tie up the leading 
shoots with soft strings or lead wire. Draw 
in the main side branches and confine them 
in the same manner, so that the ‘plant shall 

resent a fan shape when properly adjusted. 

y this method the canes can be more se- 
curely kept iu place, with little danger of 
being tora to pieces or threshed about by 
heavy winds, and the side shoots need never 


— 


split down by excessive bearing. Free | 


air to thoroughly ripen the fruit. A plough, 
cultivator, or horse-hoe can also be run be- 
tween the rows to as-ist in cultivation. We 
would also suggest that if blackberries be 
trained upon an ordi wire fence, or one 
built higher than usual, you combine two 
requisites, as a much more effectual barrier 
will be interposed, and a useful purpose 
subserved at the same time.— Amer. Ag. 


Childrens Column. 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, “I'm such a tiny flower, 
I'd better not grow up“ 
How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell; 
Ilow many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell! 


Suppose the glistening dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 
“What can a little dew-drop do? 
I'd better roll away” — 

The blade on which it rested, 
Befure the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way— 
Who would not miss the smallest, 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they make a great mistake, 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom, too! 
It wants a loving spirit 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by bis love. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TWO SCENES FROM LIFE. 


BY GRANDMA SARAH. 


A steamboat was making its nightly trip on 
the Hudson river. As it passed along lights 
might have been seen on the nearer shore— 
there, from scattered houses, and here, from 
villages or towns at whose wharves the steam- 
boat made her accustomed stop. Upon the 
deck of the boat stood a listless and gloomy 
man. He glanced sometimes at the lights on 
shore, and sometimes down into the dark wa- 
ters which were surging and fuaming beneath 
him. 

One spoke to him, but he returned only a 
hopeless reply. He cared not whither he was 
going he had no home—none cared for him. 
Such was his complaint. Yet there had been 
a time when he had known flattery and seem- 
ing friendship. He had been well known as 
an actor, applauded and successful. The 
theatres were thronged when he was to ap- 
pear. Men’s houses were thrown open to him. 
Money rolled into his purse. Now all was 
changed. His day of success was over. Those 
who had seemed to care for him once had for- 
saken him. The world had forgotten bim 
who had ministered to her pleasure. He was 
homeless and alone. 

The plange of a heavy body might have 
been heard. With a gurgling sound the wa- 
ters closed overit. The steamboat glided on 
as before, but a human soul had gone to its 
account. The man once applauded by the 
world could not endure her frown. He had 
sought to forget his troubles in a suicide’s 
death. We seek not to draw aside the veil 
from the other world, but we find no Bible 
promise which comes to shed hope above the 
suicide’s grave. 
* * * * * 

A storm was sweeping over the Atlantic. 
On the deck of a sinking ship, almost witbin 
sight of home, a band of travellers awaited 
their fate. The huge billows dashed over the 
ship, and sweeping back again they carried 
to his last resting-place some immortal soul. 
Sadness, terror, despair were written on many 
a face among passengers and crew. Within 
two days of land—this was the aggravation 
of their fate. They had deemed themselves 
almost at home. Already imagination had 
sprang with joyful steps to greet the loved 
ones whom now, alas, they should greet never 
again. 

Among that group of immortals on the verge 
of eternity stood one, solemn but composed. 
No child, no friend was with bim. His dear 
ones were even then awaiting his coming, un- 
conscious of his peril. The hope of an earthly 
re-union with them was fading from his mind, 
yet was he calm. Death had come unexpect- 
edly, perhaps, in the form which it had taken; 
it may have seemed terrible. But for him 
death had lost its sting. He was a Christian 
man. One stronger than death was beside 
him, saying, Be not afraid! 

What means he could use for his own pre- 
servation were embraced. Yet did be not for- 
get others, They who survived to reach the 
land tell of the stranger’s kind thoughtfulness, 
They speak of encouraging words, They re- 
member how the mother, entering the life boat, 
received her babe from bis hands. They re- 
call how a relic of his love was entrusted to 
another, to be borne to a dear one at home, if 
the giver should never reach the shore. They 
tell how his last moments were spent before 
he disappeared from their sight; bow, stand- 
ing on the deck of that sinking ship, with the 
wild uproar of the tempest around him, be 
lifted up the voice of prayer. Above the sound 
of the billows, above the noise of the storm, 
his voice fell clear on the ear. A huge wave 
dashed over the ship as the petition closed, 
aod with the very words of prayer upon his 
lips the retreating wave swept him beneath 
the waters. 

[lis last resting-place shall never be known 
till that time when the sea shall give up her 
dead. Yet looking out on the tossing ocean 
the mourner may smile with calmness, while 
hope whispers of peace. The dust of the be- 
liever is as safe in the depth of the ocean as in 
the turfed mound of the graveyard, where love 
plants flowers, and sheds over it tears; and 
above the believer's resting-place, be it on land 
or in the sea, float out on the air these words 
of Scripture promise, Them that sleep in Je- 
sus shall God bring with him.” 
* * * 


* 


* 


Dear youths, which life had the better close? 
Do you say in your heart, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous”? Then must you live 
the life of the righteous. 


— — 
AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUN 
SCHOOLS.—Also Scripture, Astronomical, 
Fire- Works, Natural History, and a large assort- 
ment of Humorous Paintings or Slides for the 
same. Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Diagrams on 
glass and paper in every variety. Microscopes, 
Spy Glasses, — Opera Glasses, Electrical 
wcchinen Air Pumps, Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, and a large assortment of Philosophical 
and School Apparatus, for sale upon the best terms 
by JAMES W. QUEEN 4 Co., 
No. 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Illustrated and priced gratis. 
jan 20—tf 


AMES K. WEBB, TEA DEALEK ANU 
J FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sales 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
— choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and care- 
fally packed aad forwarded. aug 9—«f 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8. & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking- Glasses, for Man- 
tles, Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 


shape. 
Pier Tables *Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 
Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oi! Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. ~ 
A large Gallery of Paintiogs open at all times, 
free. Wholesale aad Retail dealers in page 
and Walnut+framed Looking-Glasses, to whi 
they invite the atteation of country customers. 
JAMES s. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the Girard House. 


oct 


hearing, in every variety, and of 
the most approved at 
F. MADEIRA'S, 


No. 115 South Tenth street, below Chestnut, 
july 2—3t Philadelphia. 


WEBB 4 C0 —4 at. Lat 
and General Agente—Having formed an 
extensive acquaintance in St. Paul and 
throughout Minnesuta, by several years residence 
in it, offer their services to those wishing to transact 
any business through Attorneys or Agents, confi. 
dent of giving entire satisfaction to all. Ample 
references given when required, and correspon. 
dence solicited without charge. 

N. B.—Minnesota has no usury law, and money 
can be loaned in St. Paul at high rates and on 
most am 


security. 
H. MALTBY, * WEBB, F. C. MALTBY. 
june 25—26¢ 


F. CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in t variety, cut im all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 


Vests of every variety of Material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant stylea, at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS'S New Store, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
jan 22—ly Philadelphia. 


YMNS AND TUNES.—A Pastor's Selection 
of Hymns and Tunes, by Rev. N.C. Burt, in 
aid of Congregational Singing. The Hymns in 
the body of the book are taken from the Assem- 
bly's Collection, and are so arranged that the book 
may be freely used in connection with that Collec- 
tion. Its use for a few months . the Choir, will 
facilitate its introduction into the Lecture room. 
Attention of Pastors and Music Committees in- 
vited. Published Oy 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, & CO., Philadelphia. 
And for sale in Baltimore by 
july 2—3t GUITEAU & SULLIVAN. 


112 SALE.—A Superior Ouadan, Two Banks, 
with Twenty-six Stops. Apply to 
JOSEPH READ, No. 106 Pine street; 
D. P. BUSSIER, No. 110 South Wharves; 
JACOB REED, 8. E. cor. Second and Spruce 
july 9—2t* streets, Philadelphia. 


HILADELPHIA STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 
Joux Bairp, Ridge Avenue and Spring Gar- 
den street, Philadelphia, executes all descriptions of 
Domestic, Monumental, and Ornamental Marble 
Work in the highest style of the art. His exten- 
sive machinery, experienced workmen, and ac- 
complished designers, are not surpassed at any 
other establishment in the country. Mantels of 
every design, from the simplest to the most ela bo- 
rate patterns, and of Italian, Statuary, Egyptian, 
Scaglioti, and every variety of Marble always on 
hand, or promptly made to order. 
MONUMENTS. 

Monuments and Tombs of all descriptions and 
at all prices, executed in the most approved and 
elegant styles. Specimens of the products of this 
Establishment may be seen in the favourite Ceme- 
teries of the principal cities of the Union, some of 
which are of the most elaborate character. Work 
carefully boxed and — to any part of the 
United States, and sketches of various desigus 10 

oose from sent in advance, by mail. 

Address OHN BAIRD, 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, Philadel- 
ap 2—ly phia. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Erplanatory Question 
Book: with Analytical and Expository Notes, 
and an Introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D. 
The work announced is perhaps the most thor- 
ough and complete of any text-book ever given to 
the public. It is topical in its character, covering 
a wide range of subjects, and containing fifty-two 
lessons—one for each Sabbath in the year. The 
plan of the work is entirely new, and somewhat 
original. On the left hand page is the lesson, and 
on the opposite page, at the same opening, the 
“Analytical Notes.” These Notes have been pre- 
—— with great care and ability by a practical 
bbath-school teacher under the eye of the Rev. 
Dr. Kirk, and will be found of invaluable service 
in elucidating the subjects under consideration. 
The publisher would refrain from speaking over- 
confidently of his own issues, but be ween the 
convictions of other minds than his own, in saying 
that as a prompter to thought and investigation, 
this admirable Question Book leaves but little to 
be desired. It is, in fact, both a Question Book 
and Commentary combined. It is of extra large 
size, and substantially bound. Price 15 cents. 
Copy for examination sent pre-paid to any part 
of the country, on receipt of the price in stamps. 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale b 


* 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 11—6t 


— the control and supervision o 
the Synod of Buffalo.—This Institution — 
superior advantages for 1 the health, 
happiness, and mental and moral improvement of 
students. Its location is unrivalled. 
By the Synod of Buffalo. 
Resolved, That the Committee (of Endowment) 
shall receive the cordial * 4 of this Synod.” 
A. G. Haut, Stated Clerk. 
By the Presbytery of Rochester City. 
Resolved, “That we do cordially — 
our Synodical Academy at Geneseo to the parents 
and guardians in our congregations.” 
A. P. srorp, Stated Clerk. 


By the tee of Genesee River. 
Resolved, “That t 2— feeling a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our Synodical Aca- 


demy, urge upon the pastors, ruling elders, and 
members of our churches the importance of indi- 
vidual effort in in reasing the attendance of 
pupils.” J. E. Nassau, Stated Clerk. 
The next term commences August 22d. Early 
application will insure the choice of a room. For 
Circulars, address Rev. C. RAY, Principal, 
july 9—8t Geneseo, Livingston Co., New Yor 


ANTED.—A Graduate of an Eastern Univer- 
sity, experienced in teaching English, 
Mathematics, and Classics, wishes to obtain a 
situation as Teacher at the South. 
ddress PROFESSOR, 
july 9—2t* Peconic, Long Island, New York. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.—Number limited to 
Thirty—School opens on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Board and Tuition in English, $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing, at 
Professors’ prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M. 
july 9—13t* Principal and Proprietor. 


EACHERS WANTED.—The Directors of the 

Sy nodical Institute of this place wish to em- 

ploy a Principal, a Music Teacher, and other ne- 
cessary Assistants for a first class Female School 
of from fifty to seventy-five pupils. The School 
to open on the first Monday in October next. 
Commodious brick buildings, with every thing 
necessary to forward with such a School, are 
offered free of rent, except for use of musical in- 
struments. Applicants will be expected to refer 
us to some prominent person or persons in the 


Presbyterian Church. Address 
J. C. KNOX, Secretary. 
Talladega, Alabama, June 24, 1859. 


july 9—3t® 


DUCATIONAL.—A Gentleman of successful 
experience in Teaching desires an engage- 
ment, either as Principal of a Seminary of a high 
grade, or as Teacher in a famil y at the South. He 
is competent to instruct in the higher English 
branches, the Classics, and French. References 
unexceptionable. Address, stating full particu- 
lars, A. M.,“ Office of the Presbyterian. 
may 28—tf 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 

Frankford, Pennsylvania —Six miles from 

Market street, Philadelphia. The Summer Ses- 
sion commenced on Monday, May 2d. 

The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
prehensiveand thorough. Parents and Guardians 
who intend to place their daughters or wards at 
thia Institution, will do well to make immediate 
application to Mas. E. L. THOMPSON, 

june 4—tf Principal and Superintendent. 


RCH STREET COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES—1530 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. — Kev. Caarces A. Smita, D. D., 
Princrpal.— Educational advantages and locality 
unsur Boarding Scholars surrounded by 
all the influences of the Christian home. 
The next Session will begin September 12th. 
Circulars sent on application. Letters may be 
directed to BOX 1839 Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. june 25—12t® 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. rding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The next Session will open on the 14th of Sep- 


tem ber. 

References.—Hon. Chambers, Chaméers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; Jam 
W. Alexander, D. D., New York; Samuel R. 
Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 
jan 22—tf 


EACHER WANTED.—A gentleman is want- 
ed for Principal of the Parochial School in 
Darnestown, Montgomery county, Maryland, and 
Teacher of the Male Department. He must bea 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and well 
qualified to teach the Commun Branches, Mathe- 
matics, and Languages. Salary 8400. pemses 
for board, including room, fuel, light, and wash- 
ing; about $125. 
he ensuing scholastic 
the 15th of August next. 
Address immediately, 
july 2—3t* 


ear will commence on 
estimonials required. 
J. D. STEWART, 

Darnestown, Maryland. 


W ANTED.—A young man, who has for sev- 
eral years devoted himself to teaching, is 
ualified to teach higher English branches, aleo 
tin and Vocal Music, desires to change present 


®@) situation, and will be glad to hear from any wish- 


ing to secure an active Teacher. Would like a 
School commencing about the Ist of September. 
Best of Reference given. Address E. X., Office of 
the Presbyterian, Shiladelphia. july 2—3t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Young Lady, a 
Graduate of one of our highest Seminaries, 
competent to teach French, Music, and the Eng- 
lish branches, and who has had two years experi- 
ence in Teaching. wishes a situation in a Semina. 
ry or family, or to take charge of a Select School, 
ddress E. E. M.,“ Baltimore, Maryland. 


june 25—it* 


July 16, 1859. 


LATELY PUBLISHED 


EW BOOKS BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUB- 
ATION.—I. Clouds and 


Faith-brightened Pathway. By the author of 
— Marion Harvie, 4. Price 25 and 30 
oon 

Truth is oſten more than fiction. We 


wonderful 
are assured that the singular vicissitudes and 


hter. 
k full of incident, well calculated to en- 
the attention of the young, and to exhibit the 

ta of true piety. 

III. A Word to Parents; or, the Obli and 
Limitations of Parental Authority. By the Rev. 
a. W. Bulkeley, Ballston, New York. Price 15 cts. 

IV. Historical Tales for Young Protestants. 
With many Engravings. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

This is one ofthe most beautiful, if not (Ae most 
beautiful, book in our Sabbath-school 
The contents are as interesting as the is 
beautiful. 

V. Bible Stories in Short Words. Price 15 and 
20 cents. 

The contents of this little volume are—The First 
Sin—The Long Rain—The Trial—The Wicked 
Rulers—The Dancing Girl—The Visit—Dame Lee 
—The Friend. The style is simple, the narratives 
are attractive, and the whole is calculated to im- 
press favourably the youthful heart. 

VI. Little Janie; or, Sunshine in the House. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This is an interesting account of a sweet little 
girl born in New York, whose pleasant, affection. 
ate temper and manners diffused “sunshine” 

The Children of the Ch and 
inances. Price 20 and 25 
VIII. The Twin Sisters. McCalla. 
Price 


BY Ma 
With several beautiful coloured * 
Those who have read “Life Among the Chil- 


25 and 30 centa. 

dren,” by the same author, need only be told that 
the 1 work has all the qualities which have 
made the former so general a favourite with the 


young. 
IX. Grace Trium t. A Sketch of the Life 
of Lieutenant R. W. Alexander, who fell at the 
5 of Delhi. Price 10 cents. 
Jessie Morrison; or, the Mission Flowers. 
By Harriet B. McKeever. Price 20 and 25 cents. 
This is the work of a practised pen, and is 
intended to show that where there is a will to aid 
in the great cause of Missions, there will be found 


XI. The Pastor of Gegenbu Translated from 
the German. Price li and 20 cents. 

Peculiarly adapted for usefulness to young min- 
isters and Sabbath school teachers. 

XII. The Gospel Fountain; or, the Anxious 
Youth made Happy. By James Wood, D.D. Price 
35 and 40 cents. 

This may be read with benefit by Sabbath-achool 
teachers and parents, as well as by children. 

XIII. Stories about Africa, a Farewell Address 
to Sunday Scholars. By the Rev. Robert Moffat. 
Price 15 cents. 

In this farewell talk he describes in a graphic 
style the manners and habits of the interesting 
poems among whom he has so long laboured. 

IV. The Parlour Preacher, or Short Addresses 
to those who are determined to win Chiist. By 
William Mason. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

A series of short meditations on Scripture texts. 

XV. What Think Ye? or, Questions which must 
be Answered. Price 20 and 25 cents, 

XVI. Charlie Grant; or, How todo Right? A 
Tale for the Nursery. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

This will be a favourite with the young class of 

ers. 

XVII. E Day Faults, Illustrated in brief 
Narratives. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XVIII. Scenes in the Indian Country. By the 
author of “Learn to Say No.” Price, 30 and 35 
cents. 

This volume contains graphic sketches of In- 
dian manners, personal adventures, and mission- 

trials and successes. 

IX. Little Words and Little Talks about Them. 
By the author of “ Little Bob True,” 4c. Price 25 
and 40 cents. 

This volume fully sustains the interest of its 
predecessors from the same pen. 

XX. Lot’s Wife, a Warning against Bad Exam- 

2 1 the Rev. W. J. McCord. Price 15 and 
cents. 

XXI. The Young Christian Warned; or, Pas- 
toral Counsel against Conformity to the World. 
By the Rev. J. E. Rockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

This is a timely caution to young professors 
against the perils to which they are peculiarly ex- 
posed in these days. = 

XXII. A Superintendent’s Addresses to the 
Children of his Sabbath-school. Price 20 and 25 
cents. 

This volume, from the pen of an experienced 
teacher, is illustrated by anecdotes and narratives, 
calculated to engage the attention and improve 
the minds of scholars of all ages. 

XXIII. The Profits of Godliness. By the author 
of “Learn to Say No,” “Scenes in Chusan,” 40. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

XXIV. Lame Letty; or, Bear ye one Another's 
Burdens. By the author of “Annandale,” &c. 
Price 20 and 25 cents. 

A sweet story for the Sabbath-school and family. 

XXV. Sacred Lyrics, from the German. 12mo. 
With title page in colours, bound in bevel boards, 
Price 81. 

This is a choice collection of sacred poetry, trans- 
lated from the German. It is a beautiful volume, 
fit for the centre table or for presentation. An 
Appendix contains the original of several of the 
lyrics as a specimen. 

XXVI. J. F. Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche. An interesting account of an extraor- 
dinary man. Price 15 cents. 

XXVII. A Letter and Dialogue on Baptism. 
By the Rev. Joseph Irons. 15mo. Tract. ice 4 
cents. 

This casts new light on that vexed question. 

The Juvenile Psalmodist, a Book of Hymns and 
Tunes for Sabbath-schools. By Thomas Hastings. 
Price 30 cents. 

The same in 4 parts, at 5 cents each part. The 
parts may be bought separately, single, or by the 

uantity. 
’ Jacobus's Notes on the Gospels, in 3 volumes, 
75 cents each. 

Jacobus’s Notes on the Acts, $1. 

Sabbath-school Libraries and Sabbath- 
sehool 1 — kept constantly on hand. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, — Agent, 
july 2—tf 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


INGSFORD’S OS WEGO STARCH.—The 
great popularity of Kingsford’s Oswego 
Starch throughout all parts of the United States 
and the Canadas, as also in Great Britain, is owing 
strictly to its superiority in quality. It is uniform- 
ly perfect in every respect. Tfie supply will here- 
after be uninterrup as the Works have been 
extensively enlarged. 
ge particular to ask for Kingsford’s Starch, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities afford 
larger profits, ond are so extensively sold, that 
tarch can 


many families are not aware any 


A 


be procured. 
One trial of Kingsford’s will establish its supe- 
riority. ALLEN & NEEDLES, 


Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Factory, 
42 South Delaware Avenue, and 41 South Water 
june Ll—3m street, Philadel pbia. 


OAL! COAL! COAL!—WNow is the time to buy 


cheap — Cash. 

COAL frém the most approved Mines, well pro- 
pared and delivered in good condition, for the use 
of Families, Hotels, Factories, &c. Consumers are 
invited to call and examine. or send their orders 
to the North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 
strects, Philadelphia. B. ESLER. 

Weight in every instance guaranteed. 
may 21—6m 


OSTON ICE.—Wavenrty Ice Couraxv.— Office, 
North-east corner of Broad and Filbert 


strests; Delivery Depot, Pine and Twenty-second 
streets, Philadelphia. 
Prices of Ice for the Season of 1859. 

% peck daily, per week, ‘ ‘ 60 

% peck daily, per week, . ° 80 

1 peck daily, per week, - $1.10 
The Subscriber will furnish his customers 
throughout the entire season with a superior qual- 


ity of Pure Boston Ice. 
Orders are respectfully solicited. 
B. ESLER, 


North-east corner of Broad and Filbert = 
may 21—13t Philadel phia. 


T. LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
—The Subscriber has taken charge of the 
Depositories of the American Sunday-School Union 
and American Tract Society, and has added a 
large stock of Theological and other Religious 
Books. The latest publications of the Religious 
Press received as soon as issued, and sold at pub- 
lishers’ prices. J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ap 30—3m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT A 


No. 606 Chestnut 81 above Sixih, P ila- 
— and Ne. 630 Broadway, N.. York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subseription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 


tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 


For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 


year, . 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$30.00 


$45.00 


1” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a dreft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, ahaays post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


gen UBLIC! ONS. | admission will also be afforded for sun and BAF MADE TO HEAR. —Instruments to as- N 
33 * Hisory of | 
7 — Missions of uli | 
literal facts. It contains lessons of much im port- 
. Theeopeaing of Ch the gospel, ane & ance, conveyed in an easy, grecefal style. 
4 enced atten: noe ated on | at portion of II. Early and Latter Rain; or, the Convict's 
4 
q ‘mie operations in thet 
The work isa 
Courrar. By the author of 
4 Bes Say No,“ &. 
* ian Board of Publi- 
4 . bor previous publications have been 
| 
1 gsenes in Chusan are graphic pictures of life ** 
| thet ‘country, end the present work gives an 
feadable and attractive insight into life 
The author has a happy 
in a familias nad vivecious manner, adapted to 
1 * young readers.as well as older ones. We bope 
4 Me. Leonie will continue to use his pen in the 
N same entertaining and profitable style, and thet 
4 
Basraasy. By a Practising Physician. Phila 
3 delphia, 1869, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
; imparting spiritual good are more favourable. 
Whilst prescribing for physical ills, they are in a 
g position most — vely to reach the mind and 
: heart of the patient in reference to his eternal well- 
: being. We should be glad to know that this little 
work were in the hands of every physician and 
4 medical student in our land. — 
F Tun Paortts or Gopiiness. By the author of 
“Scenes in Chusan,” &c. Philadelphia, 1859, 
114. 
— —2— 
— — 
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